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ABSTRACT 

An eclectic social studies model for grades 4-6 is 
described in this practicum. The report of this project, which was 
developed for the West Islip, New York, public schools ar.d 
implemented there in 1975, is presented in six chapters: (1) 
"Analysis of the Problem" identifies weaknesses of the existing 
social studies program and assesses curriculum needs; (2) "Strategy" 
delineates the components of a modern program based on the philosoply 
of social studies education of the West Islip Board of Education; (3) 
"Selection of Pilot Programs" describes the process of choosing the 
seven social studies projects which were field-tested in 23 
elementary classes; (4) "Installation of Pilot Programs" discusses 
prerequisite conditions and provision for transitional support and 
presents a description of pilot-program children and teachers; (5) 
"Evaluation of Pilot Programs" lists performance objectives developed 
by the National Council for the Social Studies and adopted by the 
West Islip Steering Committee; and (6) "Development and Installation 
of the Model" presents a summary of the model and discusses its 
implementation. Extensive documentation in the form of tables, 
appendices, and a bibliography is included in the document. 
(Author/DB) 
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ABSTi^ACT 

The purpose of this practicum was to install a modern social 
studies procram in Grades h ^ 6 in the West Islip Public Schools 
in the fall of 1975* 

A district elementary Social Studies Steering Comjnittee was 
organized. Goal and financial commitments to elementary social 
studies were obtained from the district. A West Islip Philosophy 
of Social Studies Education was developed. Performance Objectives 
for elementary social studies were adopted. 

■ The district faculty v;as afforded opportunities for input via 
the completion of several surveys. Articulation mth tho rocr^dary 
schools v;as initiated. 

New social studies programs were investigated by a variety of 
means, including research of the literature. Seven social studies 
projects were field-tested in 23 elementary classes distributed in 
eight West Islip elementary schools* 

Evaluation of these programs resulted in the development and 
installation of .an ecclectic social studies model in the V/est Islip 
Public Schools. The model, based on performance objectives, reflects 
contemporary thought in elenicntary social studies education. 
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The overall objective of this" nracticum ic to nnntall o. 
modern social r>ludies procrcirn in Gradec 'f - 6 in the l.'est Ii;li 
Public :^chools (Lone Inland, Wow York) in the 1975-1976 school 
year. The orir^ine-d plan to install a K - 6 socinl studies 
procram was discarded for the Jollowinc reasons. 

(1) Four official requests for teachers to serve 
on the Social Studies Steering; ai\d Study 
Conr.ittees resulted in two primary teacher 
volunteers. 

(2) On the elementary staff of 270, one teacher 

in Grades K - 2 expressed oji interest to field 
test a new social studies program. 
(5) The overall condition of the economy and 
inflation placed financial constraints on 
purchases. (Appendix A) 
The specific objectives of the practicum are: 

to conduct a needs assessment of the existing social 
studies program , 

to obtain a goal and financial commitment from the 
V/est Islip Board .of Education and administration to a modern 
social studies program » 

to obtain a ccmmitrr.ent from the professional staff to 
the goals arid objectives of a modern social studies program. 
To examine now sccirl studies through a variety of means. 

vi 
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to field test social ctudics profjirarnii in t.ho 
V/eot Inlij: elerr.onliary Gchoolc. 



to encourage K - 9 articulation in the V.'est I:;lip 
Public ochoolc. 

to provide a vehicle for coordination of the 

eler.entary social studies prccran in V.'est Islip. 

Kubin's model, "The I^rocess of Innovation""^ is used as the 

basic design of this practicun. 

I. /malysis 

identifying a v/eakiiess 
analysing the causal factors 
comparing alternative correctives 
identifying potential mechanisms for irnplementins 
the chan^je 

II. Strategy 

Vrnat kind of innovation ic to be installed? 
V/ho v/ill encineer the installation? 
How r.ay the receiving; environrrient be prepared 
for its inception? 

III. Selection 

IV* Installation 

/tnalysis of the innovation's requirements 
training 
materials 

inte«^ration with the existing program 

Initiation of the influence strategy 
inducing dissatisfaction 
clarifying the reasons for change 

Establishment of the prerequisite conditions 

Installation of the innovation 

Provision of transitional support 

Integrc-T'tion with tiie porrranent system 



■J.oins J. Ihtbin, "Curriculnn; and Instruction Study Guide", National 
Ed.iJ. iTograrr. for j/iuca nional Leaders, iiova University Tress, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 197^. o. I5I-I35. 
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The Evaluation of the cocial ctudioG procrama field-tested 
employs the CUT model developed by Daniel L. Stufflebcam. 

A, A record of objectives 

B, Program design 

C, Attainments of implemented procrams 

The model for the modern - 6 social studies pro:;^ram for 
the West Islip Public Schools is presented in Appendix GG. 



viii 
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CllAll'rJH I 

ANALYSIS OF Tlil'J PHOBLKM 

Idcntifyinr: a u-oaknonG 

An fuialyGi^; of the clc;::ontary social ctudicc curriculum in 
the V/cct l£)lip Public Schools revealed several def iciencicc. The 
wcakj^essec of the eler/ientary social studies prof^ram were identified 
usinc the followins stratecios: 

a) A needs assessment of the present socicil studies 
curriculum was conducted at the buildinc and district levels. 

b) The New York State survey, »'A Guide for the Reviev/ 
of a Program in Ellementary i:duc£;tion - Social Studies'' was 
administered to tlie interinediate faculty of tlie Manetuck Elementary 
School and the social studies faculty of the P3each Street Junior 
Hi^h School. Returns from ^k^i of the elementary and of the 
junior high staffs were analyzed. 

c) A survey developed from the National Council for the 
Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines administered to five district 
elementary teachers v;as analysed. 

d) Requests by district teachers to field test new 
social studies prograrr.s v;ere examined. 

e) The personal experiences of the writer as teacher 
and administrator in the district for 21 years revealed overall 
v/caJ:nesses in tlic elementary social studies program. 
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The following: dofici<Mioior. In tho olonotitary r;ocial iil.uJior. 
profiram in th<' v;o:.;t Ii-lip Public iSchools arc dolinoatcd; 

a) District f;o:\lr» and objectives for clomcntat^y social 
Gtudies havi> not boon ciUablinhcd, The Now York State Social 
Studios rocorri.ncndod curriculum of I969 ic the basic curriculum 
utilii:ed. 55'"^ the teachers responding to tho NC3S Survey 
(Table 5) indicate that objective h.O - ^'Objectives Should Bo 
Thou-;htfully Solected and Clearly Stated was "hardly at all" 

or '»not covered'* in V/est Iclip, A teacher request to field test 
a new social studies program states: there is a need for 

a curriculu-nCa) for the needs of West Islip,** (Grade 6) 



b) The present social studies curriculum is not responsive 



to the interdisciplinary requirements of a modern social studies 
prOi_;ra!r.. 75:j of the teachers responding to the New York State 
Survey (Table I) indicate that the interdisciplinary aspect of 
the social studies prcTgrain needs improvement. 8C0i of the teachers 
responding to the NCSS Survey (Table 5 ) question J>.k - ''Docs the 
program draw upon all of the social sciences •••?** rate the present 
program ^'hardly at all.*' 

Examinations of social studies curriculum materials used in 
V/est Islip indicate that the social science disciplines of anthro- 
pology and social psychology are inadequately treated. 

c) The elementary social studies curricuD.um does not 
reflect a sequential . base. 82fb of the respondents to the New York 
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T/J3LS I 



SU1-11-5ARY OF R£SFOi;S£S TO SSLECTi:D ITZ2-1S OF ELEI-ISMTAKY AllD 
SECOiro/xRY TO ''A QUIDS FOH THE REVm-l OF 

A PKOGRi\l-l IN ELEI-LEhTARY EDUCATION^' • 



Check (V) the column nost applicable to each item. 

(If the item does not exist or does not apply in 
your school, please explain under CcTrsuonts ^ 
referring to the item by number.) 



. an interdisciplinary approach. ........ 

. inquiry processes and skills , 

. concept development. 

. incorporation of variety of media. ...... 

. ongoing evaluation and revision* , 

• student, teacher, and community participation. 



o o 

CO 



Social Studies Education 

1. The local curriculum is consistent with the State program 
K-6*, reflecting: 



2. The social studies program has continuity and sirticulation 

from grade to grade, and teachers have a meaningful perception 
of the K~12 program 

3» Some form of functional K-12 instructional and curricular 

coordination in social studies exists ............. 



4. Teachers sire involved, or involve themselves, in: 



inservice programs. ... ........ 

professional organisations. ............. 

professional reading related to social studies/social 
sciences 



5. Teachers use a meaningful, developrr.ental approach to the 
teaching of social studies, including: 



attention to social studies skills and terms. . • . « 
involvement of students in problem solving, decision- 
making activities .•.....••......•.« 

ability to plan for and utilize media materials and 
equipment ...................... 

provision for learning experiences v;hich are not 
totally reliant upon a child's reading ability. . • • 
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Check (V) the colum roost applicable to each itea. 

(If the item docs nov. exist or docs not arply in 

referring to the iten by nucber*) 


c o 


4-> 

fj 
Q> 
> 

to 0 

f : 

<D S 


Social Studies Educatix (cent.) 

6. Teachers use a variety of teacJiinc-learning activities 
and materials incorporating: 


3 


8 


• a variety of media and materials ( which are in the 




—7 




2 


10 


0 the use .of objects and pictures to help children 


8 


> 


• up-to-date, relevant topics and information, i.e*, environ- 
mental programs, minority rights and conditions, etc 


6 


6 


• curriculum materials developed nationally and regionally . . • 

?• Teachers and administrators conduct continuous and meaningful 
evaluation, including features demonstrating tliat: 

• diagnostic and remedial activities ai'e an evident part of the 
instructional program, including oral as -.v'cll as written 


2 


10 


1 


9 


• evaxuarion is related to tne objectives oi the program • • • • 




Q 


vj« "Huminisox ators Qisp±ay» 

« interest m ana av.areness ol latest developriients m 
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• a positive attitude tov/ard flexibility of program and 


7 




• concern for adequately supplying materials, equipment, ajid 


if 


7 


• conscious support for social studies program development 







* Note: Middle School: reflects continuity with both elementary and secondary. 



Comments: Items 1, 2, 3» 6^ and 7 are areas of the present social studies 
program that need improvement. 
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state Survey (Table I) indicate that this area needs improve- 
ment* 

d) District-wide elementary social studies curriculum 
coordination is deficient. 66:?^ of the respondents to the New 
York State Survey (Table I) indicate that social studies coor- 
dination needs improvement* Teachers* requests to participate- 
in social studies pilot programs state: 

"Being a first year teacher I have not developed a set social 
studies program for my third grade class. (Grade 3) 

'^I have found that the fourth grade book gives only an intro- 
ductory look at American History..*^* (Grade 

e) An examination of the social studies testing program 
indicates that social studies tests administered are designed to 
measure cognitive achievement based on textbook material. Evalua- 
tion of the elenientary social studies is not based on program goals 
and objectives. k<^% of the teachers responding to the NCSS Survey 
(Table 5 ) indicate a deficiency in evaluation of the social studies. 

f) The West Islip Public Schools have adopted the concept 
of individualization of instruction as the primary instructional 
goal for the elementary schools. (Appendix 3 ) The social studies 
curriculum does not accommodate individualized instruction. S0% 

of the teachers responding to the NCSS Survey (Table 5) iridicate a 
deficiency in this area. A teacher request to field test a social 
studies program states: 

''I believe a rnulti-r:edi a non-graded social studies program 
should be adopted in trie elementary schools. I have tried to 
individualize my prof^ram with the aid of some different media 
for the vost few years arid a;n willing, to participate in the 
pilot prOf^ra.T;. (Grade 5) 
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The social studies curriciiluir* does not accorrirnodate 

children's reading abilities. 50:^ of the teachers responding 

to the New York State Survey (Table I) indicate a deficiency 

in ♦♦provision for learning experiences which are not totally 

reliant upon a child's reading ability." Teacher requests to 

field test new social studies programs state: 

^'The books and materials I now use in my classroom tend to be 
too difficult in reading and understanding for a number of my 
students, and I am interested in trying anyth-.:ng new and 
different." (Grade 6) 

♦♦My own personal interest in history plus (a d-sire) to try 

a new approach especially for my slower readers (are my reasons 

for requesting a pilot program)..." (Grade 6) 

reading level is too high for poorer readers. ♦' (Grade 6) 

g. Social studies textbooks used in West Islip are 

not contemporary. 

G^'^"'-^ ' Families and Their Needs Silver Burdett I966 

Grade 2: Communities and Their Needs Silver Burdett I966 
Grade 3 People Use the Earth Silver Burdett I966 

Grade h Great iN'ames in American History Laidlaw I965 
Great Americans Fiedler 1966 

Grade 5 In The Americas Scott Foresman I965 

Grade 6 Beyond the A.-nericas Scott Foresman 196^ 

of the teachers responding to the New York State Survey 
(Table I) indicate a deficiency in ♦♦up-to-date, relevant topics 
and information-.. ♦♦ Teacher requests to field test new social 
studies programs state: 
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^'Materials now used are archaic, uninteresting) poorly or^-anized/^ 
(Grade 6) 

^'I find the current social studies textbook lacking in interest 
level and activities for the children." (Grade h) 

A needs assessment of social studies materials ( f iLnstrips , 
single concept looks, study prints and transparencies) available 
from the district media center was undertaken. (Appendix C) 

Teachers genercilly express dissatisfaction with the relevancy, 
timeliness and availability of these materials for classroom use. 

Analysin.^ the causal factors 

There are several interrelated causes for the inadequate 
elementary social studies program in the West Islip Public Schools. 

a) Social studies education is not a priority of the 
elementary curriculum. 

b) The financial commitment of the district to elementary 
social studies is negligible. 

c) Supportive personnel are not assigned to the area 
of elementary social studies. 

The isolation of social studies from instruction in the basic 
skill areas of reading and math has relegated social studies to a 
subordinate status in the minds of the professional staff, Hoard 
of Education, children, and the general public. Social studies 
education should be incorporated with the other essential learning 
skills and not based upon isolated accumulation of content material. 
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The inductive learning strategy presented in the Handbook 
(Appendix GG) is applicable to reading, language arts, and science 
education as well as social studies. 

GG% of the teachers responding to the NCSS Survey (Table 5) 
indicate that objective 9.0 - "Social Studies Education Should 
Receive Vigorous Support as a Vital and Responsible Part of the 
School Program" was "hardly at all" or "not covered." 

The New York State testing program contributes to the minimal 
commitment of the district to elementary social studies. State 
examinations in math and reading are required annually for grades 3, 
6 and 9 in New York State. District test results become public 
record. The district and individual schools apply personnel and 
financial resources to reduce the numbers of children scoring below 
minimum competency. State aid is affected by student achievement. 
Social studies examinations with accompanying funds for reducing defi- 
ciencies in social studies achievement are not operative in New York 
State. 

State and national priorities in reading, math and science con- 
tribute to the low status of social studies in the district. The 
NDEA Act of 1958 designated the areas of science, math and foreign 
languages as national concerns."^ 

A national "Right to Read" effort began in I969. The late 
James £. Allen's goal was "... that by the end of the 1970 's the 
right to read shall be a reality for all — that no one shall be 



Kirst Tape, School Finance Study Guide; Nova University, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida; 197^» 
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leaving our schools without the skill and the desire to read to 
the full limit of his capability. There is no similar national 
effort in the social studies. 

The Elementary or Secondary Act of 1965, Title III, allotted 
funds to remedy deficiencies in reading and mathematicG.^ 
studies education does not have a similar financial commitnient 
from the federal c^vernment. 

The absence of national and state financial support for 
social studies education has influenced the educational direction 
of local districts including V/est Islip. 

The recent recommendation of the Superintendent in Washington 
•C.) to transfer social studies teachers to areas where federal 
funds would assume their salaries is an example of social studies 
programs affected by financial considerations. This action led 
the NCSS to prepare a strategy "... to assist any district or state 
where social studies is under attack."^ 

The state of the 1975 economy has resulted in an emphasis 
on the ''essential" subjects of reading and math to the detriment 
of elementary social studies. 

" Forum and iiixchan^e , "The I?ight to Head", The New York State Education 
Uepartment, Albany 4 May, 1972. 

M-iemorandum to Superintendents, Departm.ent of Health, i:ducaticn, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C.; Subject: Request for Applications to Par- 
ticipate in the Fiscal Year 197^ Special i-ro jects" I rograin Under the 
Provision of Title III, Section 3O6, L'lemcntary and Secondary Education 
Act, As Am. 

The Social Studies Professional, NCSS Newsletter, Washimrton, D.C. , 
Kay, 1975. . 
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The eleriOntary social studies program in V.'est Islip is 
dependent upon the initiative aiid expertise of individual 
teachers and principals. The West Islip Public Schools employ 
elementary supervisory personnel in the areas of readings math, 
and science* There is no equivalent position for elementary 
social studies. This deficiency has caused the following inade- 
quacies in elementary social studies education in V/est Islip: 

a) The elementary social studies curriculum is 
nebulous. Goals and objectives for elementary social studies 
are not formuL' . i. 

b) There is no district-wide elementary social studies 
coordination or K - 12 articulation in social studies. 

c) Elementary social studies inservice courses or 
workshops have not been offered in West Islip. 

d) The elementary social studies curriculum was last 
reviewed district-wide in I966. (Appendix D) 

Comparing alternative correctives 

The identification of the weaknesses in the elementary social 
studies curriculum and analysis of the causal factors precipitated 
the exploration of alternative correctives. Some of the corrective 
considered were: 

a) updating elementary social studies curriculum materials 
to conform v/ith the New York State curriculum, 

b) adopting an existing social studies curriculum^ £uid 
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c) developing an elerr.entary social studies curriculum 
that meets the needs of the Vifest Islip district. 

The present New York State recommended social studies 
curriculum was published in 19^9* The curriculum is based on 
social studies content. The new r.fcate direction in elementary 
social studies is skill oriented. '^In the 1970 »s, skills may 
be used to determine the most appropriate content matter to 
be taught. This would be a basic change in curriculum planning. "5 

The plan to update content materials to conform to the New 
York State social studies curriculum was rejected. The strategy 
does not conform to the direction the state suggests or to the 
requirements of a modern social studies program delineated in 
Chapter II. 

Another corrective explored was the possibility of the 
adoption of an existing social studies curriculum. Research 
indicated two possibilities. The Baltimore Social Studies K-6 
Program completed in 1972 utilix^ed the expertise of nine full-time 
teachers and administrators. The Baltimore project was completed 
in two years, costing ;>250,000.^ The conceptual theme of the 
Baltimore social studies curriculum is "human behavior - inter- 
action and adjustmentl', developed sequentially from grades K-6. 
The rationale of the program is stated in the teachers' guide. 

^ Kanual of Exercises for Developing; Social Studies Skills , State 
iLducation Dept., Bureau of Social Studies i-.ducatTon, Bureau of 
Elementary Curriculum Development; /dbany, N.Y., 1974. 

^Samual L. Banks, Coordinator of Social Studies, City of Baltimore, 
at SUNY at Geneseo, July 13, 197^. 
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"It is apparent to any concerned teacher that the social studies 
program of our elementary schools lacks a Uiost essential element; 
this missing factor is full inf orir.ation concerning the r-rominent 
rclc played by all ethnic groups in the dcvclopr.crit of JuT.erica, 
v/ith special emphasis on the rr.ost ignored group — tiie black 
American.**/^ 

The V/est Islip non-white school population is less than 1%. 
The Baltimore curriculum does not meet the social studies needs 
of \vest Islip and was therefore not adopted. 

The Archdiocese of Chicago School Board completed an elemen- 
tary social studies curriculum in 1970. The disciplines of 
economics and sociology are emphasized in the primary grades. 
Anthropology, history, and geography are stressed in the inter- 
mediate grades. Social psychology is not included in the Chicago 
curriculum. 

The interdisciplinary concept of social studies delineated 
in Chapter II is not present in the Chicago /urchdiocese social 
studies curriculum. The Chicago curriculum was not adopted by 
the V/est Islip Public Schools. 

The possibility of adopting an existing social studies program 
was explored by visitations to schools offering model program.^. 

It became apparent that V/est Islip is not unique in deficien- 
cies in elementary social studies education. Schools that might be 
considered lighthouse schools in cltmentary social studies are rare. 
The Board of Cooperative Educational Service Project Individualized 
Instruction, which encompasses both Nassau and Suffolk Counties on 
Long Island, is aware of very few modern elementary social studies 

^ Social Studies K-6, Human Behavior Studies Proi^ram , Baltimore City 
xiiblic Schools, iialtimore, Maryland; 1972. 
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programs. "... you are interested in elementary social studies 

programs. I am sorry to say that v/e have very few programs in 
o 

this area.^" The visitations to the f^w schools recommended 
by Project Individualized Instruction did not indicate a social 
studies curriculum responsive to the requirements of the new 
social studies for the V/est Islip F^iblic Schools. 

An .analysis of the aforementioned factors indicated tliat an 
elementary social studies program for V/est Islip in the 70's 
that includes New York State mandated topics must be locally 
developed. 

Identifying^ potential mechanisms for implementing change 

Based upon the decision to develop a local elementary social 

studies curriculum, it became necessary to identify potential 

mechanisms for implementing the change. 

The scope of elementary social studies led the writer to 

initiate a district-wide study under the auspices of the Curriculum 

Council. 

Guidelines for curriculum development are delineated in the 
teachers' agreement. "The Board of Education shall approve the 
organization of a District Curriculum Council. This council will 
have the responsibility of supervising and coordinating all curri- 
culum study for the district.^ A curriculum developed district- 

"o \ ^ 

Cindy L. MacDonell, Measurement Assistant; I'roject Individualized 
Instruction, I-atchogue, N. Y.; Letter of Karch 13, 197^1. 

9 Arrreement betv/een the 3ourd of ii^ducation o\ the V/est Islip Tublic 
Schools and the West l:;lin Teachers A;-;:;ociaticn, 1973-7^. 
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wide provides the K - 12 articulation necessary for a sequential 
program. The hu-aii and financial resources of the district exceed 
the resources of a single school. 

The writer initiated the proposal for examination of the 
elementary social studies curriculum at the principals' meeting 
on November I5, I972. (Appendix E) The proposal resulted in the 
formation of the Social Studies Steering Committee. The committee 
consisted of five elementary teachers, two elementary principals, 
and one junior high school social studies teacher selected jointly 
by the Superintendent of Schools and the president of the West Islip 
Teachers /^sociation. (Appendix F) The organizational meeting of 
the Social Studies Steering Committee occurred on February 27, 
1973. (Appendix G) The elected chairman of the committee (the 
writer) delineated the overall tasks of the committee with three 
basic questions: 

1. WTiere are we in elementary social studies? 

2. Where do we v/ant to be? 
3» How will we get there? 
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CHAFTii^i II 
STHATiOSY 

Philosophy of Social Studies education 

Based on the decision to develop a district elementally 
social studies curriculum at the local level, it became necessary 
to establish a philosophical base upon which tc build the curri- 
culum. Research indicated that the philosophy of social studies 
education outlined in the I968 New York City Social Studies 
Syllabus was an appropriate base for developing a philosophy of 
social studies education for \\est Islip. The steering committee 
developed a tentative philosophy of social studies education com- 
patible with the philosophy of education adopted by the V/est Islip 
Board of Education. The committee received faculty input in the 
development of the philosophy by the administration of a district- 
wide survey. (Appendix H ) An analysis of the 12 returns resulted 
in further refinement of the tentative philosophy of social studies 
education. The Philosophy of Social Studies Education (Page 1^) 
is the basic framework for the model outlined in Chapter 6. 

Vv^nat kind of innovation is to be installed? 

The components of a modern program based on the philosophy 
of social studies education are delineated in this chapter. 

What is social studies? Laymen equate social studies with 
history. A 197^ NCSS publication written expressly for parents ' 
found it necessary to state social studies are much more 
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V/EST ISLIP PUBLIC SCHOOIiS 
West Islip^ Nev/ York 



PHILOSOHiY OF SOCI/iL STUDIES KDUCATION 



1. It seeks to emphasize the teaching of concepts rather 
than the accumulation of data# 

2. It seeks to provide all students with the values, skills, 
understandings, and knowledge needed to cope with the 
pressing social problems of our age. 

3» It attempts to incorporate into the curriculum basic, 
concepts drawn from the disciplines of anthropology, 
economics, geography, history, political science, 
sociology, and social psychology. 

^. It attempts to develop skills and research techniques 
sequentially. 

5# It attempts to provide learning activities that aim at 
conceptualization through the techniques of inquiry 
and discovery. 

6. It emphasizes the use of multi-media resources. 
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than history alone. Hi.^tory is not being neglected. lather, 
the study of hurran beings is being' oxpanded.-^^ Others combine 
the disciplines of history and geography to formulate social 
studios. 

''Social studies consists of adaptions of knov.'ledge from 
the cocial sciences for teaching purposes at the elementary and 
secondary levels of education. " -^"^ The social sciences include 
history, geography, economics, political sciences, anthropology, 
sociology, and social psychology. 

"The social sciences as distinct disciplines evolved during 
the period of Nr.turalism. Naturalism was a collection of ideas 
that stressed a model of society based on biological principles. 
Many of our social sciences as discrete disciplines grew out of 
the Naturalist movement. For the first time, sociology, anthro- 
pology, economics, politics, and history were seen as separate 
fields of study with their own peculiar methodology and modes 
of inquiry." 

Definitions of the social science disciplines that form 
social studies curricula are presented. 

Economics : "Economics is generally described as the study of 

how society produces and distributes the goods and services it wants.''^^ 

Daniel Koselle, "A Parent's Guide to the Social Studies", National 
Council for the Social Studies, V/ashington, D. C, 197^, p. 2. 

•^■^ThcGaurus of the Educational I^esourcer. Inforiration Center, U.S. 
Office of I^ducation, V;ashington, D. C. 

l^Donald Johnson, ' >Chan.^inr PernDcctives o f /^i^y, New York University 
Education ^^uartcrly, New York, Spring 197^?. 

l^Kobinson, Korton, Colderwood. "An Introduction to Economic I.^easoning", 
^fth ii^d.. The Brookings Institution, V.ashington, D.C., I967. p. 2. 
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"The central idea of economicG ia the scarcity concept^ namely, 
that every society ffices a conflict between unlii'nited wants and 
limited resources.'' 

Ant hro TO lorry ; *'The cultural antyiropologist is particularly 
interested in simple, preliterate societies. '...history of 
history-less people...' The n:ost general aim of the anthro- 
pologist is to understand culture ... v;ays of living set up by 
a group - which may or may not be consistently adhered to by 
its membership. "-^^ 

Alpenfels' definition of culture is succinct. "... culture is 
really the simplest definition of the total way of life of any 
people. So whether a person likes rock or Beethoven, he has 
culture and is cultured. Culture is the sum total of a society's 
way 01 life. 1 like the term, 'personality of a society'.'* 1^ 

GeofTragny ; "The Geographer is interested in man's relationships 
to his habitate. His purpose is to discover how different peoples 
adjust to or modify their natural environment." -^'^ 

McNee combined the studies of Pattiscn and the National Research 

Council (1965) to form five basic geography research areas. 

"1. Physical geography, or geography as earth science; 
the arrangement i\nd functioning of "natural" things 
on the surface of the earth. 

2. Cultural, or ecological, geography; the relationship 
between man and his environment. 

3. Regional geography, or area studies; what a given place 
is like as a "totality". 



^. Spatial geography; the geometry of the earth's surfaces, 

^raphy; hov 
landscape. 



5. Political geography; how thg political system impresses 
itself on the landscape." 



Lawrence Senesh, CUR V/ORKIKG WORLD - New Paths in Social Science 
Curriculum Design, Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, 1973. 

-^^Krank J. Iiistvan, "Social Studies in a Changing V/orld" - Curriculum 
and Instruction; Hcircourt, Brace and V.'orld, Inc., 1968. 

"^^Ethel iUpenfel and Rose Park; "Understanding Other Cultures"^ 
Keeping Up V/ith rilementary I::ducation, Summer 1970. 

17 

'^Zstvan, loc. cit« 
■^'^Robert HcNce, "An Approach to Understanding the Current Structure 

Curricula, Irving Morrissett, iJditor; 1967. 
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Psycholof^y ; "The academic pcycholo^ist focuGcs on individual 
human behavior, lie v/ants to know v;hat ^'human nature** is as 
distincuishcd from the human orcc".ni«m itself; how human beings 
learn; hov; torsonality is developed; and how individuals become 
social by interacting with others." -^^^ 

Sociolo.r;y ; "The sociologist characteristically studies modern 
civilisations. Instead of focu.'un^ on normative behavior, he is 
more likely to study the v/ay society actually operates. ... The 
orientatieii of sociology is functional; ... these functional 
requisites conimonly include the following: satisfaction of 
physiological needs, reproduction, socialization, production and 
distribution of goods aj:d services, social control, and the 
creation of mcanirig and motivation (values and goals, religion, 
ethics, the arts)." 



Political Science : "The central problem for the political 
scientist is how responsible choices are n-;ade in the process of 
government. He attempts to understand the development and inter- 
play of political institutions, ideas, and leaders, and their 
relationships with cultural values." ' 

"... wants will be satisfied through the economic, family, 
educational, end religious systems. V/ants that cannot be satis- 
fied by any of these systems are channeled to the political system." 

Wirt and Kirst defined politics as "the struggle of men and groups 

to secure the authoritative support of government for their values." ^5 

History : "The historian attempts to understand the past in order 
to understand the present." ''''' 



19Estvan, loc. cit. 
Ibid. 

^^Ibid. 

22 

Senesh, loc. cit. 

23Frederick V/irt and :-:ic>h-el Kirst; "The Political Web of /imerican 
Schools", Boston: Little, Brown and Company, I96I. 

Estvan, loc. cit. 
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Fenton hatj accepted Collingv/ood's definition of history along 
with many other historians 

''1. History is a kind of research or inquiry 

2o The object of history as a discipline is to find out 

about the actions of people who l^iave lived in the past# 

; 3* The historian proceeds by interpreting evidence. 

4. Studying history is useful because it can encourage 
reflective thinking leading to human self-knowledge. 

A modern social studies program is interdisciplinary. Social 

science disciplines taught in isolation provide inaccurate accounts 

of knowledge. An understanding of the Civil War would be incomplet 

with the omission of a single social science discipline. The effec 

of the war on individuals (psychology), the culture (anthropology, 

political science), and society (economics, sociology) must be 

combined with the disciplines of history and geography for an 

accurate understanding of the Civil V/ar. 

A modern social studies program is interdisciplinary* 

A traditional goal of social studies has been the development . 

of citizenship. "... the social sciences have attempted to do the 

difficult but supremely important task of training the youth of the 

nation in the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. '^^^ V/hat 

constitutes the good citizen in the 70's? Does good citizenship 

require unquestioning obedience to law and authority? The recent 

25 

•^Estvan, loc. cit. 

Paul oheats, ^'Citizenship rJducation Through the Social Studies - 
A Philosophy and a Program"; Kow Peterson a- Co., New York, 1936. 
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issues of Ky Lai, Kent State aiid Watergate add a new dimension 
to the traditional concept of the bbligationis of citizenship. 

Psychology has introduced the concept of the ^'evolving 
individual" to supplement traditional citizenship education. 
''Here, the real self is to be uncovered and actualized and thus 
self-definition, clarification of identy, and response to one's 
inner self are fostered." ^7 A child must "know thyself" before 
becoming an intelligent citizen of a nation and human]<:ind. "In 
order to achieve a sincere involvement in one's society, the 
student must fine and know his intimate self."^^ CkDmmissioner 
Kyquist states "Educators have a responsibility to articulate an 
informed conception of v/hat it means to be an autonomous, self- 
determining individual and, no less irr:portant, a member of the 
community." 

One of the original purpoces for establishing educational 
systems was to transmit the moral culture to youth.^^ A modern 
social studies program utilizes developments in psychology such 
as Kohlberg's processes of moral reasoning. Kohlberg applies 
Piaget'G ideas about the structure of cognitive development to 

Walter Crewson, "Suggested ?:.12 Social Studies Sequence," N. Y. 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y., May 196^. 

28 

ASCD Publication, Findings for Curriculum Developr.ent in the 
Social Studies, ilarch 197^; p. 9. 

29 

^Lwalt B. Nyquist, IKSIDE EDUCATION, New York State Education 
Departr.ent, .\lbc:ny, N. Y. , Vol. 62, I.'o. 3, November 1975a 

30 

Sarnuel Worcester, Worcester's Primer, Boston, 1826. 
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to moral development. Kohlberg's six stages of moral 
reasoning are: "Stage 1 is a sir. - calculation of v/hat 
will please a parental or other authority and avert punish- 
ment; Stage 2, where the individual develops a sense of other 
people and discovers the benefits of reciprocity; Stage 3, 
where such awareness takes the form of loyalty to a small group, 
such as one's gang or team; Stage 4, which is rrarked by a res- 
pect for law and order that transcends personal needs; Stage 5, 
where the individual shows willingness to challenge the law 
occasionally in the interests of "higher" principles; and 
Stage 6 is fidelity to universal principles and respect for 
hUi'nan rights of the sort often identified v/ith Gandhi or the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr."^-^ Kohlberg's goal is to expose 
children to one level above their moral level of functioning. 

Modern social studies includes values education. Sidney 
Simon defines values. "Persons have experiences; they grow and 
learn. Out of experiences may come certain general guides to 
behavior. These guides tend to give direction to life and may 
be called values. "^^ It is incumbent upon educators and 
specifically social studies educators to include values clari- 
fication in the social studies program. Critical examination 
of values does not involve indoctrination. ^-^ 

51 

The New York Times, April 50, 1975. 

L. Paths, II. riarmin, S. Simon; Values and Toachinn; , Cliarles E. 
Merrill Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio; 196b. pTT?* 

53 

Dr. Mith V;est, "The Faniily of Man - The Rationale and Overview": 
University of Minnesota, 1971. 
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The New York State Cornmissionei* of jtxiucation recently 
stated ^^•m. it's important to teach kids "how to choose betv/een 
competing values and live with the consequence of their cJioice* 
I make this a priority in every appearance I make." 5^ 

Traditional social studies emphasizes factual recall in 
the cognitive domain: "Objectives v/hich emphasize remembering 
or reproducing something v/hich has presumably been learned, as 
v/ell as objectives which involve the solving of some intellective 
task for which the individual has to determine the essential 
problem and then reorder given material or combine it with 
ideas, methods, or procedures previously learned. Cognitive 
objectives vary from simple recall of mterial learned to highly 
original and creative v/ays of combining and synthesizing new 
ideas cind materials. V/e found that the largest proportion of 
educational objectives fell into this domain." -^-^ 

The new social studies emphasizes understandings rather 
than the accumulati on and memorizat ion of f ac t s. "This is not 
to say that facts and details are completely irrelev£uit and 
should be discarded altogether. Ideas and understandings must 
rightly be based upon information. ^Ihat is importcuit is that 
there be a shift in emphasis so that the facts and 'details cease 
to be ends in themselves but are used to contribute to and rein- 

^ Ewald B. Kyquist, The Now York Times, April JO, 1975. 
55 

Dale Brubtiker, /GLternative Directions for the Social Studies, 
International Text Co., Scranton, Pa., 196?. 
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force the development of the process of thinking. "•'''^^ 

The new social studies includes learning in the affective 
domain. Affective objectives include "Objectives v;hich empha- 
size a feeling; tone, an emotion, or a degree of acceptance or 
rejection interests, attitudes, appreciations, values, and 
emotional sets or bicises." •^'^ 

Social studies education v/hich excludes the affective 
domain is deficient. 

"The child feels. And his feelings span all curricula. 
No psirt of education is untouched by the affective domain- 
The child's success in mathematics, for example, depends on 
his feelings about himself, his teacher, and his classmates. 
It depends as much on these as on his intellectual capacity 
or the competence of the teacher or the methodology." 

The platform of the National Association of Elementary 

School Principals emphasizes the need for improving affective 

education. 

"... It is the conviction of this organization that the 
basic skills of learning are fundamental to all education, but 
more than the basic essentials are necessary to individual and 
national progress. Provision must be made for improving all 
aspects of human development. The grov/th of desirable social 
traits requires attention._^ iiJsthetic, moral, and spiritual values 
need to be strengthened. " 59 



5^S0CI/iL STUDIES, K-3, A Recommended Program; New York State 
Education Department, Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Ueve. 
Albany, N. Y., 1969 . 

37 

Dale Brabaker, loc. cit. 

38 

DIMENSIONS 0? ?ERSON/\LITY Sales Brochure, Pf laum/Standard, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

55 Proposed NAESP By-Laws, I^osolutions, and Platform, 1973; 
National Association of Elementary School i-rincinals. 
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Traditional social studies education is content-oriented. 
Social studies education based on mastering of content is 
reflected by traditional modes of instruction, including lecture, 
group textbook reading, and examinations primarily based on 
•factual recall. 

The modern social studies utilizes content to achieve 
social science skills. an effective selection of content 

can be made only within the context of clearly established pur- 
poses and that hov/ a pupil learns has more lasting impact than 
which specific facts he studies. "^^^ A recent P<ew York State 
guide states "In the 1970'g, skills may be used to determine 
the most appropriate content matter to be taught. This v;ould be 
a basic change in curriculum planning. ^'^^"^ Educators should be 
able to delineate social studies skills acquired by students. 
A modern social studies program is skills-oriented. 

Programs based on skill developn;ent have led to inquiry 
as the primary instructional mode of social studies. "A study 
of 26 national social studies projects concluded that practically 



every project had incorporated inquiry as the major instructional 
api 



approach." . Taba succinctly summarizes the inquiry approach to 



39th Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, 
D.C. 

^1 

"Manual of Exercises for Developing Social Studies Skills", Nev; York 
Education i^'cpartment, /dbany, N.Y. 

Donald Bra^jriW, Chief of Dureau of ijocisl Studies, N« Y. State 
Education i^coartmcnt; Lecture at Hofstra University, Kay 15, 1975* 

Norris H. Sanders and Karlin L. Tanck, "A Critical Appraisal of 
Twenty-Six National Social Studios i^ojects", SOCIAL EDUCATION, 
April, 1970; p. 3S6. 
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learninc* ''iCmphacic is shifting!; from Icarnin^^ as acquii^ition 
to loarninc as utilii:ation; from leiirniiic as a process of absorp- 
tion of givons (from textbook and teacher) to learning as a pro- 
cess of diccoverins important relationships and principles induc- 
tively; to learning as a Wciy of inquiring and thinking according 
to the procedures of the social sciences. "'^^ The acceptance of 
inquiry learning has changed to ch^aracter of elementary education. 
Inquiry learnirg is dynamic. characteri^.ed by active students 

moving around the room, the school, the community - experiencing 
and interacting with various resources and each other in attempts 
to solve significant problems tliey have identified. "^^'^ A modern 
social studies program incorporates inquiry as the primary mode 
of instruction. 

Adoption of performance objectives for tlie social studies 

The Social Studies Steering Committee reached consensus on 
the characteristics of a modern social studies program previously 
described. The committee attempted to delineate the social studies 
skills that v;ould constitute the basis for the new social studies 
curriculum for West Islip. A survey based on the skills developed 
by the National Council for the Social Studies^^ was administered 



Hilda Taha, '^A Teacher's Handbook to. iiilementary Social Studies"; 
2nd Ed., Addison-'Jesley Publishing Co., heading, Mass., I97I. 

^Kobert ;;endel, Inq uiry Tecch in.n: - jjispel linfr the Kyths , 
Clearing House, a-mo, i-.ay I97/. 

'39th Yearbook; National Council for the Social Studies, 
VJashington, D. C. 
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to tho dictrict elementary faculty. The NCSS ckillc are 
widely accepted as representative Gocifil studies ckills.'^'^ 
The committee attempted to ascertain the skills most appro- 
priate for each ci^ade level as deterniined by the West Islip 
faculty. An analysis of the 55 survey responses indicated 
no consistent i>attern of social studies skills for each grade. 
(Appendix I) rurther analysis of the NCSS skills indicated an 
absence of skills in the affective domain. The steering committee 
rejected the KCSS skills as the basis for the elementsiry social 
studies program for the V/est Islip Fublic Schools. 

The committee agreed to explore writing a social studies curri- 
culum in behavioral terms that v/ould satisfy tJ.e requirements of 
a modern social studies program and the V/est Islip philosophy 
of social studies education. Behavioral, objectives define specific 
measureable skills. Cognitive skills are easily adaptable to the 
performance objective format. Critics of curricula written in 
behavioral terms are concerned with the possibility that schools 
v;ould minimise the importance of humanifc;tic education because of 
the difficulty of v/riting and measuring achievement of affective 
objectives. Teachers' unions in New York State have expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the Education Department's directive to teacher- 
training colleges to alter programs toward competency-based teacher 
education. competency-based teacher education could eventually 

mean that young teachers will be encouraged to de-emphasise personal 

Indiviauali7.:;ticn in Cocial ::ti:c:ion , V.'orkshop Conference sponsored 
by Association for Ir.r.ovativc i-evolorment and iaucation, V.'ayne, N.J.,- 
Hempstead, I.*. J., Docerrber 5, 1975. 
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relatione with their pupilc for the salcc of narrow behavioral 
objectives of dubious value. Administrators' orcaiiiaations 
have expressed concern about the use of perforr.ance objectives. 

The Executive Board of the New York State /ISCD responded 
to the State Department's Llerncntary and Secondary Education 
Plsm of August 15, 1975 - "The Board recognises the current 
pressures for accountability which are often focused on academic 
locirning in a specific and limited sense. To respond to these 
pressures by attending only to academic learnings in the Evalua- 
tion Plan will communicate to schools and communities that these 
£ire the most important goals. Indeed, by assessing academic 
learnings only, it would appear as if they were the only goal. 

This is contrary to the State's interest in developing humanistic 

hq 

aspects of instruction.** 

The committee agreed that the advantages of curricula 

written in behavioral terras outweigh the shortcomings. **The NCSS 

recommends the development of overall goals, followed by 'behavioral 

goals that provide direct guidance for selecting appropriate content, 

50 

materials, and activities.*'-^ Perf orr;.ance objectives provide clear, 
measurable goals for teachers and students. The demands of account- 
ability are satisfied by the use of performance objectives. One of 



^8 

The New York Times, April 7, 1975. 



^^Position Paper by Executive Board of UYB ASCD, March, 197^f. 

^^39th Yearbook, liational Council for the Social otudies, 
Washington, D. C*; p. 
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the components of nccountability is "a clear dctemination 

of v/hat is to be acconipliohcd and public discloaux'o of thoce 
SI 

objectives."'" Those concerned with societal demands of accounta- 
bility should be less throated by porforu;ance objectives, liorrissett 
states this proposition clearly. 

"V.Tiile standardised tests are often used to measure student 
progress, many pennons concerned with improving accountability 
procedures prefer the use of "criterion-referenced" tests. 
Almost all standardized tests now available are '*norm-ref erenced", 
meaning they are designed to compare one student with other 
students. Criterion-referenced tests, on the oth.er hand, are 
designed to measure whetlier a student can do certain things; 
they are closely related to behavioral, or performance objec- 
tives, in their emphasis on a clear ststement of what a single 
student is required to do. Korm-referenced tests, say the pro- 
ponents of criterion-referenced tests, are designed to "sort'' 
students, rather than to test their performance; ... They 
typically yield a single, "global" test result, whereas criterion- 
referenced tests are designed to give results on a number of types 
of performance and thus are useful for the diagnosis of learning 
deficiencies." 

The Educational Testing Service of Princeton recommended to 
the Education Commiission of the States that "the final objectives 
should be stated in behavioral terms ... They should describe 
behaviors that students and adults could be expected to have 
learned through a social studies education." 

Funding of projects require the use of performance objectives. 
"State objectives in specific, behavioral, measurable terms." 



-^•^Social iiducation, April 1973, ?• 2??. 
52 

Irving Morrissett, "Accountability, Needs Assessment, and 
Social Studies", SOCIAL EDUCATION; April 1975, p. 273. 

^-^i>'ational Assessment, Social Studies Objectives; Education 
Commission of the States, I97O. 

I-^.C. 2, Mini-Grant Application, H. Y. St. E<iucation Dept.; p. 2. 
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The writer invcctiRated tlio literature in order to acquire 
backcround iiif or:iiation on social fjtudioi3 pcrformanco objoctivoc. 
Oswald and Cha analyzed recoarch in social ctudioc education from 
19350 - 1969. They concluded th.at Ketcalf ir> the most 

analytical of the review art i clot; •^'^^•'^ Mctcalf citcc t-IcLendon'c 
summary of receai'ch of tho charactericticc of cocial studies 
objectives. 

''Research has revealed several clear but not alv/ays 
favorable characteristics of objectives in social studies: 

(a) an excessive number of objectives stated; 

(b) narked uniformity ar.ions various localities, grades, and subjects; 

(c) frequently nebulous statements; 

(d) a time lag in reflecting social trends; 

(e) increasing-; emphasis on social (as distinijuished from individual) 
values ; 

(f) apparent lack of rating according; to importance; 

n 56 

The steering committee was apprised of potential deficiencies 
in social studies performance objectives. The committee agreed that 
the inclusion of affective skills is a critical component of the 
social studies program for the West Islip i\iblic Schools. 

The steering committee did not undertalce the massive task of 
writing elementary social studies performance objectives due to 
constraints of time, personnel and finances. Research indicated 
limited efforts in performance objectives for elementary social studie 



James II. Oswald, i^osoarch in Cocial Studies and Social £:cionce 
Education ; Introduction, /inaly.3CG, and >*eviews of i^esearch^ 
(/\n overviev/ of the dovelormont of research in socicd studies 
education, representing investigationf:; marie during this century 
up to 1970.) KRIC Clearing House for ijocial Gtudies/iiocial 
Science iiJducation, Boulder, Colorado; 197^. 

Lawrence ... Ketcalf; "i^esearch on Teaching the Social Studios'*; 
Oswald, Ibid. 
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''"The New York State Education Department had access to an 
experimental set of objectives prepared in I968 in Illinois. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Social Studies Education in New York 
stated, "I am not very enthusiastic about the objectives ...''57 
Bragaw suggested an examination of the social studies performance 
objectives developed by the Michigan Department of Education in 
1975. 

The Michigan Social Studies Objectives were analyzed in 
relationship to the criteria of the West Islip philosophy of 
social studies education, the philosophy of education of New York 
State, and the requirements of a modern social studies program. 
The committee found the Micliigan objectives consistent with these 
criteria. 

The Michigan social studies performance objectives are 
derived from the Common Goals of Michigan Education. The relation- 
ship between the educational goals of Michigan cuid i\'ew York State 
is presented in Table II. The following state publications are 
cited: 

(A) The Common Goals of Michigan Education , Michigan 
Department of Education; September, 1971. 

(B) Objectives for Elementary Education , Hew York 
State Education Department, 1955. 

(C) Goals for Elementary, Secondary and Continuin.q 
Education in New York State , The State Department 
of Education of Kew York, 197^. 

Minimum Requirements for Schools in New York 
State, New York State Education Dept., 1973. 

(E) Summary of Volumes II and III, Fleischmann 

Commission Report ; The State Education Department, 
Albany; October, 1972. 

57Le tter from Dr. Bragaw, November 6, 1974. 
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(F) Social Studies K"'3i A I\econ:n:endod iTOf;ram ; 

N# Y« State Education lept., ijureau of Elementary 
Curriculum Development: Albany. 1969* 

(G) Handbook of Knvironiriental Education Strategio s, 
The State j^Jducation L<)pt., /dbany, 1972# 

(H) Mental Health for Grades K-3i and ^-6 ; New York 
State iiiducation l)ept#, Curriculum Development 
Center; Albany, 19 6? • 

(I) Fleischniann CoiTinission Pemort , Chapter 2; 
New York State liducation Dept., ^ilbany, 1972« 
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■ TABLE II 

RELATIOL-SHIP BLTV;ii:KN KICIIIGAN COMMON GOAT^ 
/iND NEW YORK STATE GOALS 



Michigan 



New York State 



CitizenshiT) and Morality 
Goal 1 - Morality 



Goal: Competence in the processes of 

developing values - particularly 
the formation of spiritual^ 
ethiceil, religious, and moral 
vadues which are escenti-^il to 
individual dignity and a humane 
civilization. (C) 



Goal 2 - Citizenship and Social Goal: Understanding of the processes 

Responsibility of effective citizenship in order 

to participate in and contribute 
to the government of our society. 
(C) 



Goal 3 ~ Bights and Responsi- Goal: Respect for individual personality 

bilities of Students demands a program that provides for 

experiences in these disciplines - 
disciplines such as sharing in 
making rules, responsibility for 
one's o\m decisions, getting along 
with others, respect for others, 
fair play, self-reliance. (B) 



Democracy and Equal Opportunity 

Goal 1 - Equality of Educational Goal: Equal Educational Opportunity for 

Opportunity All Children (B) 

Goal 2 - Education of the Non- Goal: The board of education of each 

English Speaking Person union free, central or city cchool 

district in which there are ten or 
more no n- English speaking children 
may establish such special classes 
as may be necessary to provide 
instruction adapted to such childrcn- 
(Ed. L., kkOk) (D) 
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Democracy ar:d Knual Qnrorlunity (continued) 



Goal 2 - Education of the Non- 

Englich Spealcinfr Person 



Goal: pupils who experience 

difficulty in reading and undor- 
stcmdinc Knglish, rnay, in the 
discretion of the board of educa- 
tion, boaxd of trustees or trus- 
tee, be instructed in all subjects 
in their native language and in 
English. (Ed. L., 3^0h) (D) 



Goal 3 - Education of the Excep- 
tional Person 



Goal: All school districts are required 
to furnish suitable educational 
facilities for handicapped children 
from their fifth birthday until the 
end of the school year during which 
they attain their twenty-first birth* 
day. (D) 



The Commission's recommendations for 
change in the public school curri- 
culum focus on three major areas 
where improvement is vitally needed: 
the teaching of reading and mathe- 
matics, bilingual education, and 
programs for the giftefd and talented. 
(E) 



Goal 4 - Allocation of Financial 
Resources 



Goal: The Commission believes that the 
responsibility for raising educa- 
tional revenues belongs to the state* 
The state's responsibility cixii no 
longer be avoided by leaving the 
decision of how, and how much, 
revenue is to be raised to each 
school district. (I) 



Goal 5 Parental Participation 



Goal: This points to the need of close, 
cooperative relationships between 
the elementary school, the parents 
and the community. (B) 



Goal 6 - Community Participation 



Goal: Both home and community rctast be 
given opportunity to contribute 
to the interpretation and enrich- 
ment of the curriculum. (B) 
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student Learning 
Goal 1 - Basic Skills 



Goal: Mastery of the basic skills of 
comr.unication and reasoning 
essential to live a full and 
productive life* (C) 



Goal 2 - Preparation for a 
Changing Society 



Goal: Ability to sustain lifetime 

learning in order to adapt to 
the new demands, opportunities, 
and values of a changing world* 

• (c) 



Goal 3 Career Preparation 



Goal: Occupational competence necessary 
to secure enploynient commensurate 
with ability and aspiration and 
to perform work in a manner that is 
gratifying to the individual and to 
those served. (C) 



Goal k - Creative, Constructive, 
and Critical Thinking 



Goal: Clear thinking - careful, construc- 
tive and critical (B) 



Goal 5 - Sciences, Arts^ and 
Humanities 



Goal: Knowledge of the humanities, social 
sciences and natural sciences at 
a level required to participate 
in an ever more complex world. (C) 



Goal 6 - Physical and Mental 
V/ell-Being 



Goal: Ability to maintain one's mental, 

physical, and emotional health. (C) 



Goal 7 - Self-Worth 



Goal 8 - Social Skills and 
Understanding 



Goal: Pupil Objectives: Develop whole- 
some attitudes tov/ard self and 
others. (H) 

Goal: Understanding of human relations - 
respect for and ability to relate 
to other people in our own and 
other nations - including those of 
different sex, origins, cultures, 
and aspirations. (C) • . 



Goal 9 - Occupational Skills 



Goal: The teaching of the basic know- 
ledges, understandings and skills 
is the most important responsibil- 
ity reserved to our schools. (B) 
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student Learnin,^ (continued) 
Goal 9 - Occupational Skills Goal 



Goal 10 - Preparation for Family Goal 
Life • 

Goal 11 - Environmental Quality Goal 



: School districts c:ay establish 
approved vocational schools, the 
controllinc purposes of which 
siiall either be the preparation 
or else the inprovenent of the 
pupils for useful einployr.ent in 
trade , industrial , agriculture , 
corimercial or honcmaking occu- 
pations* (b) 

: Pupil Objectives: Understand the 
nature and purpose of the family 
and the role of a good family 
member. (H) 

: Knowledgement of the environment 
and the relationship between one's 
ov/n acts and the quality of the 
environment • (C) 

^To instill within students an 
awareness, concern, and an ability 
to evaluate the effect of their 
individual and society's actions 
on the environment; to have stu- 
dents develop the capacity to 
examine the causes of any given 
environmental problem and to eval- 
uate it in a rational manner; to 
make students aware of the con- 
straints whiich inhibit changes in 
either individual or collective 
actions given the different view- 
points and economic interests of 
the business and political commun- 
ity; and to develop students' values 
towaxd action v;hich result ultimately 
in constructive change in the envi- 
ronment*" (G) 



Goal 12 - Economic Understanding Goal: "The economic life of the local 

community might then be emphasized. 
Kuch emphasis night be placed qn, 
what has come to be called the 
*'world of work", highlighting the 
v/orth and. dignity of all types of 
employment. (F) 
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Student Learnin.p: ( continued) 
Gocil 13 - Continuing Education 



Goal: In addition, the board of educa- 
tion ir»ay cstablioh day and even—* 
ing scl;ools for adults as citizen- 
ship schools, or recreation and 
leisure schools. (Ed. L., ^605) 
(B) 



An aiialysic of the Kichican coals and the goals of Nov; York 
State indicate commonality. The steering cornmittee adopted the 
Michigan social studies rxjrformance objectives as the framev;ork 
of the V/est Islip social studies curriculum, thus capitalising 
on the human and financial resources of the State of Michigan. 

How may the receivint^ environment be prepared for its inception? 

The introduction of the framework for a modern social studies 
program for the V/est Islip Itiblic Schools necessitated preparation 
of the community cind faculty. 
Description of the Community 

The V/est Islip Public School District is located in western 
Suffoli*: County (Long Island, Nev/ York). The district consists of 
nine elementary schools, two junior high schools, and one senior high 
school. There are 205 elementary cUid 236 secondary classroom teachers 
serving a school population of 9»200. 

The community is white, middle-income. The average true value 
of property is 51?, 397. 

The V/est Islip district total expenditure per pupil in 1971-72 
was SI, ^23. This was the lov;est amount of the 67 Suffolk County 
districts.^^ The community has generally supported the school as 
evidenced by the V/est Islip school budget voting record. iU.1 school 
budgets since 195^» with two exceptions, have passed on the first vote. 

Curriculum development should begin with an assessment of values 
of the receiving environment. ''Values held by society, the community, 

zrn 

Fleischmann Commission Report, School Finance; Toward Equality of 
Educational Opportunity, Chapter 2, p. 2.22. 

^^The Hew York Times, April 22, 1973. 
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curriculum v;orkers, and classroom teachers in particular 
determine basically the pornoses, objectives, and outcomes of 
the school curriculum. The l/est Islip community was not 
directly involved in the development of the philosophy of social 
studies education due to the nature of the district administration 
in 1973. The community was involved in the development of the 
philosophy of social studies education to the extent that 
board policy reflects the philosophy of its public constituency. 
The developed philosophy of social studies education is congruent 
with West Islip Board of Education policy. The relationship 
between selected board policy and the philosophy of social studies 
education is presented in Chart I. 

Approximately 19% of the professional staff are residents 
of West Islip. Faculty input in the development of the philosophy 
of social studies education represents a sizeable segment of the 
community. 

The West Islip community was informed of the impending new 
social studies curriculum in the February 197^1 Board of Education 
newsletter. (Appendix J ) The Manetuck PTA newsletter inferred 
parents of the prorress of social studies curriculum development. 
(Appendix K) 



60^ 

■H. Neagley and ii. Evans, Handbook for Effective Curr iculum 
Devolorment ; Prentice iloll, p. 157. ~ 
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ClIART I 

RSLATIOnSHIP 3LTV;EKr; SELECTIJD SOAI^D POLICY MP 
TII=: FHILOSOPiiY OF SOCIAL STUDIr:S iiiDUCATIOU 



Board of Education 
W. I. Public Schools 
Instructional Program 
Goals and Objectives (6-28-5?) 



Develop in the child the personal 
qualities to live successfuDly. with 
other human beings. 



Social Studies Steering Com. 
V/, le Public Schools 
Philosophy of S, S. Education 



It seeks to provide all students 
with the values, .skills^ under- 
stajidings, and knowledge needed ' 
to cope with the pressing social 
problems of our age. . 



Develop his ability to think and 
express himself logically and 
clearly and to develop an inquiring 
niind. 



It attempts to develop skills 
and research techniques sequen- 
tially. 

It attempts to provide learning 
activities that aim at concept- 
ualization through the teclmiques 
of inquiry and discovery. 



Develop his capacities to appre- 
ciate and contribute to our cul- 
tural heritage. 



It attempts to incorporate into 
the curriculum basic concepts 
drav/n from the disciplines of 
anthropology, economics, geography, 
histoiy, political science, and 
sociology. 
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Faculty prenarat ion for chanfre 

The classroom teacher ic the ]coy asorxt for implementing 
curricula change. New materials, textbooks, curriculum guides, 
and state department mandates notwithstanding do not effect curri- 
culum change. Rubin succinctly states "... for all practical pur- 
poses the teacher is the curriculum. 

Superintendent of Schools Patterson also acknowledges the 
crucial role of the teacher in implementing the social studies 
curriculum. "The Guide itself, however, is an inanimate object; 
the magic that only a teacher can provide is required to translate 
it into meaningful classroom experiences." 

Four district-wide surveys administered by the steering 
committee served as vehicles of faculty input and corjnunication 
in the development of the social studies curriculum. Steer .1,%; 
committee reports to the curriculum council served to prepare the 
faculty for change. (Appendices L, :H ) The Curriculum Courier 
informed the district faculty of the progress of social studies 
curriculum development. (Appendix N) 



Louis J. Rubin, Curriculum and Instruction Study Guide, National 
i:>d.D. Program for Educational Lcaderc, Nova University Press 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 1972; p. 138. ' 

S ocial Studies K-6 - Human Behavior Studies Iror ram. Part I 
Uivision of iublications and i-'ublic Inforr:.ation,"liSitLnore City 
Public Schools, Baltimore, Karyland; 1972. 
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CHAPTER III 
SEIiECTION OF PILOT PROGH/J-LS 

The Social Studies Steering Conmiittee agreed to field test 
programs in V/est Islip that satisfy the requirements of modern 
social studios described in Chapter II of the practicum. 

The selected progreinis collectively conform to the adopted 
Philosophy of Social Studies Education and the V^est Islip Performance 
Objectives. 

The committee adopted the National Council for the Social 
Studies Guidelines as a standard evaluative instrument, "... the 
present document represents the official position of the National 
Council for the Social Studies on the social studies curriculum. 
As such, it should be used by teachers, supervisors, boards of 
education, and other school officials in maJcing decisions concerning 
social studies curriculum development and evaluation. The National 
Council is urging its membership to promote the v/idest possible 
distribution of this document and to use it as the basis for the 
evaluation and development of programs in social studies education." 

It became evident that the selection of programs from the plethora 
of newly published social studies v/as impractical. 

The special issue of Social Education devoted to an analyses of 
26 university-based projects was utilized by the committee for the 
selection of programs to be field-tested in V/est Islip. The analyses 
in Social Education combine the criteria of the Curriculum Materials 
— 

-^Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines, Position Statement of National 
Council for the Social Studies, i/achington, D. C; 1971, p. 4. 
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Analysis System (CMAS) and the KCSS Guidelines. 

The Social Science ii;duc3tion Consortium Data Book rocomniended 

by the Ivew York State Education Department v;as utilized in the 
64 

selection process. The Social Studies Diffusion Project recommends 
the Data Book as '^perhaps the most comprehensive resource for a 
department looking for alternatives ..." 

"The Social Studies Curriculum Mater ia ls Data Book has been 
produced by the Social Science Education Consortium, Inc. (SSEC) with 
support of the National Science Foundation to facilitate the evalua- 
tion and implementation of the many new social studies curriculum 
materials which have been developed during the last decade as a part 
of the national effort to improve the quality of educational materials 
used in our schools*" 

The Data Book identifies and evaluates social studies materials 
from (a) Office of Education and NSF-sponsored University Projects, 

(b) Textbooks, and 

(c) Social Studies Games and Simulations. 

The one to two-page analyses of curriculum materials are concise and 
analytical. (Appendix 0) 

The quantity of materials purchased for establishing the pilot 
programs was subject to financial constraints. The original recommen- 



64 

Bureau of Social Studies Education, New York State Education Dept., 
Vol. 2, No. 2; March, 1974. 

65 

Janet Syler, 'TrlE /uNSV/ERS?" - Basic bibliography for the social 
studies teacher; Social Studies Diffusion Project, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1973* 

^^Social Studies Curriculum Katerials Data Book, Social Science Education 
Consortium, Inc., Boulder, Colorado, 1971^ Eorv/ard. 
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dations were reduced by h6% due to the general ctute of the 1975 
economy. (Appendix A) The District allotted if2.95S for the 
initiation of social studies pi''.-t . rrograms, 

A brief description of th( ^elected procrans with supporting 
data for selection is presented. 
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San Francirjco Ztatc CoIIogc • 
Taba Prorram in Social Scicnco 

Dr, Hilda Taba fornulatcd the TABA Curriculum in I969, 

after ten years of development in the Contra Costa Schools 

in California. The curriculum aodel was revised at San Francisco 

State College under a grant from the U. S. Office of Education. 

'*A major empliasis has been placed on identifying basic concepts, 
principals and methods of investigation in history and the social 
sciences, and then using these elements as a basis around which 
to organize the curriculun. ...we see an emphasis upon an 
in-depith study of fewer topics and a reduction- of the super- 
ficial "coverage" aimed for in the past. 

... Emphasis is shifting from learning as acquisition 
to learning as utilization; from learning as a process of 
absorption of givens (from textbook ...) ... learning as a 
process of discovering important relationships and principles' 
inductively; ..." 

The general objectives of the Taba program are: a 
new curriculum pattern with these general ctudent objectives: 
1) acquisition of selected knowledge; 2) development of 
thinking skills; 3) formation of selected attitudes; and 
4) development of academic and social skillsc"68 

The Taba program is an inductive, conceptual approach. . 
It is designed to provide experiences to help 'Tcids that are 
ignorant - not stupid. "^^ 

The spiral curriculum approach develops key concepts 
such as cooperation, interdependence, and change from grades 
K - 12. The complexity and abstractnes^ increases by age level. 

^"^•Taba, Durkin, Fraenkel, HcKaughton; A Tenchor^-3 Handbook to 
Llor:entary Social Studios ; Addison-^V/esloy iub.'Co., 1971 

P 

Data Book, loc. cit. 

'Dr. Jack Fraenkc-l, San Francisco State College, SUIiT at 
Geneseo; July I5, 197^. 
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The Taba Program v/as evaluated by six participants in 
the NSF Conference* »'The Committee suggests that the theore- 
tical constructs and teaching strategies of the Taba Program 
have a great deal of merit and that the texts have efficacy 
insofar as teachers are encouraged to promote and utilize 
the conceptual approach rather than focusing strictly upon 
content.^' 

The city of Gary (Indiana) piloLod Taba in Grades 3 and 5 
in 1972-73- The program was expanded to all third and fifth 
graders in the 1973-7^ school year,*^^ 

The Taba program was one of the four social studies 
programs selected to be discussed at the N3F-sponsored Social 
Studies Information Conference in Boston on July I3-I9, 1975. 

The Taba program satisfied the NCSS guideline criteria 
according to the Project Materials Analyses in Social Iilducation.^l 
The only aspect not present in the Taba program was media. 
Subsequent to that evaluation Taba produced Audio Read- Along 
cassettes for grades 1-4, 



Goals and Objectives for the 1973-7^ School Year , City of 
Gary, Indiana; 1973* 

•SOCIilL EDUCATION, loc. cit., p. 720. 
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University of Colorado 
Our V/orl*zinr* l/*^^"^ ^ 

Lav/rence Senesh, professor of Economics at the University 
of Colorado, led the development of the Our V/orking World curri- 
culum. The theoretical structure of the fundamental ideas in 
the social science disciplines have been developed by economists, 
political scientists, sociologists, anthropologists, social 
psychologists, and jurists* 

Senesh's program includes law. »'Law and its philosophical 
foundation - the search for justice - have to do with man's rela- 
tionship to man and with the interaction between truth and mercy, 
which certainly are topics that concern society."'^^ 

The same fundamental ideas of each social science discipline 
are taught in the "organic curriculum" as the complexity and 
experiences of children develop. "^-^ 

"Our Working World" was selected as one of four social 
studies programs to be presented at the NSF-sponsored Social 
Studies Information Conference to be held July 13'-19, 1975. 



?2 

OUR WORKING WOI^D, SRA Brochure, 1973. 

73 

Lawrence Senesh, Lecture at SUNY at Geneseo, July 17, 197^. 
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Univercity of Michican 

Elementary Social Science Education Procram 
Social Science lab o ratory Units 

The Social Science Laboratory Units were developed by an 
interdisciplinary team of scientists and educators at the 
University of Micliigan.'^^ 

The program is a modified laboratory approach involving 

the students in gathering, organizing and using data concerning 
75 

human behavior* 

The lab unit v/hich must precede the others -deals with the 
scientific method of social scientists. It provides a frame- 
work for the remaining six units, v/hich deal with heredity, 
individual and group behavior conflict, decision-making, and 
analyses of gro.up norms. The scientific method of inquiry per- 
vades t?ie program* 

"The program can easily be implemented in any school curriculum 
as an entire course or as single units for special purposes* 
Student involvement is enhanced through the nature of the activities 
and the personalized type of content. The emphasis on experiences 
which face youngsters each day in their relationships with others 
provides a real-v/orld focus. "'^^ 



7h 

Data Book, loc. cit. 
^^Ibid. 
76 

Tedd Levy, University of Kichi-an, :::iefr:cntary Social Science 
Hklucation l-rocram , SOCInL ii^bUCATIOi,, November, 19??.. 
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University of Georgia 
Anthropology Curriculum Project 
Concept of Cul ture 

The Concept of Culture cUithropology curriculum project was 
developed by the University of Georgia from 196^ - 1969. "Ml 
of the materials are designed as supplementary units of anthro- ' 
pological study to be incorporated into existing social studies 
programs." '^'^ 

The materials were designed to introduce children (K - 12) 
to important anthropological concepts to enable them to "learn to 
live more effectively within today's complex society." 

The objectives of. the Concet>t of Culture unit are: 
" (1) hov/ an anthropologist studies cultures; (2) what is meant 
by culture; (3) hov; cultures differ; {h) how people acquire 
their culture; and (5) how cultures change." 

The Anthropology Curriculum Project departs from the widely 
accepted interdisciplinary approach of the new social studies. 

The authors of the project content that "The sciences, as 
systematic bodies of knov/ledge, are particular representations 
of reality, which depend on an aa^bitrary system of symbols. The 



'^^ SOCIAL EDUCATION, loc. cit., p. 7^7. 
Ibid. 

79 

'^TKE CONCEPT 0? CULTURE, Pupil Text, Publication No. I6, 
University of Georgia, I965. 
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subject matter curriculum does not merely transmit a body of 
knowledge; it permits the child to acquire a system of symbols 
without which he cannot perceive a particular kind of reality." 
The project emphasises the child's acquisition of the symbols 
of anthropological reality. Knowledge of the acquired symbols 
become tools for creating nov/ symbols. 

"Field testing of these materials was conducted in ^0 schools 
outside Georgia -and 20 schools within the state of Georgia in the 
spring of 1965 and the spring of I966. Results of pre- and post- 
tests which were administered indicated that students using these 
materials made a significant gain in their understanding of anthro- 
pologyo"^-"^ 



Marion J. I^ice and Wilfred C« Bailey, THE DEVLTOPMEKT OF A 
SE:^UEriTIAI. CUrJaCULU>: in AlflUmiOLOOY, Grades 1-?, U. S. Dept. 
of Health, ■•.'ducation, and '.velfare, /tntliropology Curriculum 
Project; ^Jniversity of Georgia, Athens, Ga,; K^-y 1, I97I, p. 8. 

D^rrA BOOK, Loc. cib. 
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University of Minnesota 
Project Social Studies 
Fajnily of Man 

The University of Minnesota Project Social Studies satis- 
fied all the major NCSS Guideline Criteria. The program is 
interdisciplinary. Culture is the core concept. The director 
of the project presented the following inquiry model, which 
pervades the Minnesota project.^^ 

a. define problem 

b. hypothesize 

c. tost hypothesis 

d. conclude 

e. apply 

A major goal of the Family of Man is to help children see 
knowledge as tentative. The Family of Man kits consist of 
authentic reproductions of relia of various cultures. 

Studies involving l6CX) students using the Family of Man 
in Virginia and Massachusetts indicate significant differences 
in cognitive achievement.^-^ 

Field tests in four other states indicate significant gain 
in both cognitive and affective achievement. 

^^Dr. Charles Mitcakos, lecture at SUNY at Genesoo, July 1^, 197^. 

o-z 

Barbara J, Capron, Data Sheet on Family of Man, Social Science 
Education Consortium, Inc., Boulder, Colorado, 1975. 

Charles L. I-Iitsakos, EVALUATION OF THii F/J-ilLY OF MAi;/ 
MINNESOTA PIKDJECT SOCIAL STUDIES; Presented at Administrators' 
Conference in Social Studies, Gonoseo, N. Y., July 1^, 197^. 
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University of California at Los Angeles 
Committee on Civic Education 

The Committee on Civic Education of the University of 

California at Los Angeles is composed of professors of 

political science, law, education, sociology, and psychology. 

The overall goal of this program is to increase the 
student's grasp of fundamental principles of democratic pro- 
cedures, using a constitutional rights Case study approach. 
The authors content that open inquiry into social and 

political conflict by students and teachers will provide 
students with the tools for effective dealing with reality 
in a positive manner ."^^ 

The book entitled "Your Rights and Responsibilities as an 
American Citizen** provides actual law case studies. The student 
analyzes values and assumptions in order to deal with the 
realities and conflicts of political and social life." S6 

The UCLA Project was field-tested in l^f^ classes from 

grades ^ to 11. Ninety percent of the students "liked**' the 

case study method, finding the subject **very important'* or 
87 

"important**. ' 



85 

"^SOCIAL EDUCATION, loc. cit., p. 732. 

86 

Data Book, loc. cit. 
87;. 

Kary Jane Turner and Robert Bilok, University of California at 
Los /mgeles. Committee on Civic -Jducation, Your Rir;hts and 
Responsibilities as an /u-crican Citizen ; Data oheet. Social 
Science r^ducation Consortium, Inc., Boulder, Colorado, 1972. 
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Pflaun/Standard 

Dime ms ions o f Perso nality 

The Dimensions of Personality procram is a course in affec- 
tive education stressing liuriian relations, mental health, and 
values education. The publishers define tlie crucial role of 
the "hidden curriculum"^ 

"Consider that when a child comes to school, he brings 
everything with him. He brings his 'body and all the attitudes 
he has learned about it. He brings his emotions — joys, fears, 
likes and dislikes. Memories too ~ of last summer's campout 
and last night's family quarrel. 

The "Hidden Curriculum" is concerned v/ith this emotional 
life of the child* ... It cannot be ignored, for in dismissing 
the affective domain, the teacher, in effect, affects it adversely. 
If he refuses to acknowledge anger .^iiis own or his students' — 
he meitces a statement about anger." 

The primary programs emphasize the development of a positive 
self-concept which leads to healthy emotional ^sid social grov;th. 
The intermediate programs assist children to understand themselves, 
including physical, social, and emotional changes. 

A questionnaire of 11^ teachers distributed in several states 
indicated that 92^0 "liked the program". 



Dimensions of Personality Brochure, Pf laum/Standard, Dayton, Ohio. 

K. Kargaret Fanella, Letter regarding rublisher's s^uestionnaire, 
Pflaum P\iblishing, March 31 1 1975. 
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INCT/UXATIOM or IlLOr PROGR.U.a 

Analysis of the innovation's roouironio ntG 

The decicion to field test selected social ctudios progracis 
in V/est Islip required an analysis of program requirements. 
The requirements of the social studies programs are delineated 
in Chart II. The primary references are (l) the Social Science 
Education Consortium, and (2) the Curriculum Materials Analysis 
System. 

Initiation o f the i nfluence strate.t-y 

Steering committee strategies caused aii increase of faculty 
dissatisfaction v/ith the existing social studies curriculum. 
The administration of the four district-wide surveys previously 
described led to faculty discussion cind critical examination of 
the social studies program. '^Inservice education has been recommen- 
ded as an effective change agent specifically beneficial to the 
West Islip staff. '^^ Two elementary social studies inservice 
courses were offered in V/est Islip due to the coiiimittee's initiative. 
(Appendix?) The courses served to induce dissatisfaction with the 
existing social studies curriculum. 

The committee provided the district faculty with publications 
available from the New York State iiiducation Department, i.e., 

90 

Paul E. Kirdahy, '*An ICvaluation of Selected Trofcssional Growth 
Activities by Classroom Teachers in the -Schools in West Islip, N.Y.^ 
(unpublished dissertion for degree of Doctor of Iiiducation to 
School of Education, St. John's University, New York; 1973. 
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'^Planning for Social Studies in Elementary Education - 1975"» 
The distribution of timely literature increased faculty interest 
in social studies education. The follov/ing activities of the 
steering comittee served to increase committee awareness of 
the deficiencies of the social studies curriculum: 

1. presentations by resource people including the 
chief of the Nev/ York State Social Studies Bureau , " . , 

2. visitations to .schools v;ith reconimonded social 
studies programs ( Appendix .Q) 

3. attendance at professional conferences (Appendix R) 
presentations of nev/ social studies iraterials by 

publishers (Appendix S) 

As a result of these activities the majority of committee 
members agreed to field test a new social studies program. It 
became evident to the coraxnittee and to the elementary faculty 
that the existing curriculum does not satisfy the requirements 
cf modern social studies. 

Establishment of the prerequisite conditions 

The steering committee polled the district elementary faculty 
requesting volunteers to field ter>t new social studies programs. 
(Appendix T) The v.ritex requested that his elementary principal 
colleagues personally reinforce the survey. Twenty-three teachers 
representing the nine V/est Islip elementary schools expressed an 
interest in field testing a social studies program. One volunteer 
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was unable to participate in the project due to personal 
conditions. 

The writer conducted seve.ral orientation sessions for 
the prospective pilot teachers using the followins agenda: 

A. Back/^round information 

1. West Islip Philosophy of Social Studies Educat 

2. Goals and objectives of the new social studies 

3. . Utilization of pilot programs for possible 

district adoption 

B. Requirements 

1. Overview of selected social studies programs 

2. Teacher selection of a project 
3« Time requirements 

km Explanation of evaluative instruments 

a. '.'f>st Islip Performance Objectives 

b. NCSS Guidelines 

c. Data Book Survey 

d. Eemmers Attitude Survey 

C. Materials 

Distribution of appropriate teachier and student 
materials 

Orientation sessions were conducted in small groups and 
individually. Subsequent contacts were made personally and by 
phone. 
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Installation of the innovation 



The social studies pilot programs were distributed 



throughout the 


district as follows: 






School 


Teacher 


Grad e 




Pauinanok 


Rosen^arie Haberman 




Pflaun/Stondard (Psychology) 


Higbie Lane 


Karen Heiser 


4 


II If 


Oquenock 


Frances Corcoran 


4 


n II 


Captree 


.Doris Jacobs 


4 


U. of Colorado (Our V/orking 

World) 


Paumanok 


Anita Weiner 


3 


* 

Hacl-'iillan 


Captree 


Larry Kazemier 


3 


U. of Georgia (Anthropology) 


Bayview 


Patricia Heaton 


3 


II 11 II 


Manetuck 


Helen Vernados 


3 


UCLA (Civics) 


Higbie Lane 


Elaine Klein 


3 


U. of Colorado (Our V.'orking 

World) 


V/estbrook 


Elizabeth VanV/agoner 


3 


* San Fran. St. Col. (Taba) 


Higbie Lane 


Susan Bridgins 




* II II II II 



Paumanok 

Oquenock 

Westbrook 

Bayview 

.Baj-view 

Captree 

Captree 

Manetuck 

Manetuck 

Bayview 

Southgate 

V/est brook 



Norrran Henchel 
Hilbert Camp 
Jeanette Frelick 
Doris Chessn^an 
Richard Carlsen 
Joyce Ratushny 
Steven Lorenz 
Linda Arbore 
Genevieve Oliver 
Robert Gaggin 
KaryJane Turner 
Ralph Merendino 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



San Fran. St. Col. (Taba) 



II 
II 
II 
II 



ti 
u 
II 
ir 



II 
ir 
ic 
II 



II 
II 
II 



U. of Minn. - Family of Ksm 

Pflaum/Standard 
It II 

U. of Michigan (Lab units) 



UCLA (Civics) 

U. of Colorado (Our V/orking 

World) 



* Individual units 
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Description of pilot children and teachers 

Students in elementary classes in the V/est Islip Public 
Schools are heteroGonously grouped. The number of free lunch 
recipients was used as an indication to deter::iine the economic 
status of the pilot population. The percentage of both the 
pilot population and the total district population receiving 
free lunch is .05. The ability and economic status of the pilot 
and general student populations are comparable. 

The average experience of teachers participating in the 
project is 8.? years. Half of the teachers have had 7 or more 
years teaching experience. The experience of the district faculty 
averages slightly above ten years. A summary of the characteristics 
of students and teachers involved in the project are presented in 
the Profile of Pilot Test Components Table 3 . 

Provision for transitional support 

The major problem encountered during the four month field 
test period v/as inadequate comiriunication between the pilot teachers 
and the steering committee. In order to alleviate the communications 
problem, steering committee merr.bers v;ere assigned as ^'helpers" to 
project teachers. The committee helpers' role was one of support 
and general assistance to pilot teachers. 

Teachers field testing similar social studies programs v/ere 
encouraged to exchange experiences, thus providing mutual transitional 
support. 
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Ancthr-^ problem encounterod during; the field tost period 
was tlif? lack of nvc^.ilablo cotTioononts of each project* Yicual 
aids acconp>anyins sr^.ue project materials were not purchased, due 
to budcetary constraints. Hov/ever, pilot teachers were able to 
duplicate sainple copies of supplementary activities, unantici- 
pated benefit accrued from children sharin^^ a limited number of 
textbooks. Teachers v/ere unable to utilise traditional large 
group textbook instruction in field testing the social studies 
programs. Additional transitional support to project teachers was 
provided by New York State social studies teacher-training video 
tapes. (Appendix U and V ) The time and resources of the steering 
committee were made available to project teachers. 
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chafti*:r V 



EVALUATION OF PILOT rROGRA>iS 



Ev^iluation may be defined as the process of delineating, 
obtaining, and providing useful information for judging 
decision alternatives. This practicura utilizes Stuf f lebeam's 
CIPP Model for evaluation, 



EVALUATION TYPES 



Decision Making 
U 

s ' 

£ 

S 

.Accountability 



The evaluation of the pilot programs v;ill include: 

a) a record of objectives ajid the basis for 
their* choice. 

b) a record of a proposed program design and 
the reason why this design was chosen. 
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Daniel L. Stuf flebean , ACCOUNTABILITY, The Relevance of the 

CIPP Evaulation Model for Educational Accountability; Journal 

of Research and Development in Education, Athens^ Ga. , Fall, 1971. 



CONTEXT 


INPUT 


PROCESS 


PRODUCT 


Objectives 


Solution 
strategy 

Procedu- 
ral design 


Implemen- 
tation 


Termination, 
continuation! 
modification , 
or installa- 
tion 


Record of 
objectives 
and bases 
for their 
choice 


Record of 
chosen 
strategy 
and design 
and reasons 
for their 
choice 


Record of 
the actual 
process 


Record of 
attainments 
and recycling 
decisions 
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c) a record of the actual process or functionirig 
of the implomentod procran, and 

d) a record of attainir.ents of the implemented 
programs. 

A recor d of ob.jectives and the basis for their choice 

The effectiveness of the social studies pilot projects was 
measured by the. utilization of four evaluative instruments, 

1. V;est Islip Performance Objectives 

2. National Council for the Social Studies Guidelines 
checklist 

3. A survey based on the Social Science Education 
Consortium Data Book Rationale and Objectives 

^. Remmers Attitude Survey 

V/est Isl iT^ Performance Ob.jectives (Appendix W) 

The V/est Islip. Performance Objectives are based on the 
adopted philosophy of social studies education. The attainment 
of the performance objectives is the major goal of the ^^6 social 
studies procjram in V/est Islip. 

National Council for the Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines 
Checklist ( Appendix X ) 
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The. National Council for the Social Studios corr.iicGioned 
the IJCSS Task Force in Ourriculuci Guidelines in 1969# The 
Social Studies Curriculua Guidelines published in 1971 "repre- 
cents the official position of the National Council for the 
Social Studies on the social studies curriculua*' 

i93 

The position paper developed v;as desicned to assist*; 
school districts in the nation to address the following quec- 
tions: "How is one to evaluate the various approaches to 
social studies education that have been proposed in recent 
years? How are school authorities to judge the somidness 
of the social studies progran in their schools? Is a newly 
proix)sed curriculim design in accord with the best in recent 
thinking concerning social studies education?" 

The V/ect Islip Steering Conxiittee adopted the Social 
Studies Program Evaluation checldist developed by the NCSS 
as an evaluative tool to raasure the effectiveness of the 
V/est Islip pilot prograias* The major categories developed by 
the NCSS arc presented: 



Social Studies Ci^rriculum Guidelines , National Council for 
the Social Studies Position Statement, NCSS, IVashinirton, D* C* 
1971; ^ ' . 

Ibid#| p» 3» 
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SOCIAL STUDTHS CUI^ aCULUM nUIDKLINHS 



NATior;AL cou::ciL foi^ thh: social studies 

1.0 The Social Studios Frogrcu:: Should be Directly isolated 
to the Concerns of Students. 

2.0 The Social Studies FroGram Should Deal with the Real 
Social V/orld# 

3.0 The Social Studies Program Should Draw from Currently 
Valid Knowledge Representative of Man*s Experience, • 
Culture, and Beliefs, 

4.0 Objectives Should Be Thoughtfully Selected and Clearly- 
Stated in Such Form as to Furnish Direction to the Program. 

5»0 Learning Activities Should Engage the Student Directly 
and Actively in the Learning Process. 

6.0 Strategies of Instruction and Learning Activities Should 
Rely on a Broad Range of Learning Resources. 

7.0 The Social Studies Program Must Facilitate the Organi- 
zation of Experience. 

8.0 Evaluation Should Be Useful, Systematic^ Co.T.prehensive, 
and Valid for the Objectives of the Program. 

9»0 Social Studies Education Should Receive Vigorous Support 
as a Vital and Responsible Part of the School Program. 
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Social Science Education Cons ort ium Data Book Rationale and 
Objectives Survc.y ( Appendix Y) 

The rationale and general objectives reflects the 

purpose and underlying philosophies of the developers of the 
materials in designing their productc. It provides a concise 
statement of the objectives intended for students to accomplish 
tlrrough use of the materials. '^^^ Project teachers measured the 
extent to which pilot programs satisfied the stated objectives. 

Remmers Attitude Survey 

The Remmers Scale of Measure Attitude Toward Any School 
Subject contains statements in descending order from the most 
favorable to the least favorable. (Appendix Z) "The scale values 
are determined by Thurston's equal-appearing-interval technique.'* 96 

The Purdue Research Foundation found the Renimers Survey valid 
and reliable. 

"Several of the scales have also been validcd against available 
Thurston scale for specific attitude objects and have shown high 
validity. '^"^ 

"... the coefficients of reliability ... range from .71 to 
.92, amply adequate for group measurement." ^8 



95 

^Introduction, Social Studies Curriculum Katerials Data Book, 
Social Science i:>lucation, Consortium, Inc., Boulder, Colorado; 1971* 

96 

K. Hemmors, N. Gage, J. Pummel; A I-ractical Introduction to 
Measurement and livaluation ; Harper ^ i^ow, i:ew York, 195ci., p. 315. 

97 Furdue KeasuromGnt and revaluation Instruments , Purdue Research 
Foundation, hurdue University, Lafayette, Indiana., p. 2 

98ibid. 
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The Survey was administered to pilot classes as a pretest. 
It was administered approxinuitely three months after the pilot 
programs were introduced. 

The results of both surveys are not included due to faulty 
data collection. 

ProCTam desip:n 

The procedures for establishing pilot ' programs are des- 
cribed in Chapter IV. The 23 volunteer pilot teachers and students 
are representative of the general population. The process of 
random selection of pilot teachers was not utilized due to district 
policy and constraints of the V/est Islip Teachers Association con- 
tractual agreement. 

The projects field tested v;ere the primary curriculum source 
for the social studies in pilot classes. The duration of the 
project averaged four months. 

Scriven states that evaluation design should include the basic 
question, "... would they (program objectives) have been achieved 
without the program? "99 pive non-pilot V/est Islip teachers evaluated 
the existing social studies curriculum using the criteria of the 
performance objectives and the NCSS Guidelines. The results of 
both surveys appocir in Tables ^ and 5. 



Michael Scriben, Evaluation: A Study Guide for Edu cational 
Administrators: The National Ixi. D. Progrc^m for Educational 
Leaders, i.ova University, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 197^f 
p. 173, 17^. 
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TABLl-i; k 

OBJ£CTIV:-'^ /.CIIIir^TKD 3Y KOH-PILOT TKACUE^ 

hch, h05, 505, 5CG a:;d 6c6 



1 A ;■ X X 
B 



6 A 



XXX 



B XX 
C 



7 A XXX 
B X 



V C 

2 A X .D 

^ 8 A X X 

3A xxxxx B X 

B X * C 

C • D X 

'fA xxx 9Ax 

B X B 

C X C 

D X D X 

5 A X 10 A X X 

B X X X B 
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TABL5 h (continued) 

11 A 16 A X X X « 

XXX 



B X B 
C C 



D 

E :c X 



17 A 
B 

12 A X . C 



B X 

18 A 

13 A X X B 
B • C 

1^ A XXX " 19 A 

B X X B 



C 



15 A X B 
B e 
C X D 



X 



X 

X X 
X X 

XXX 
X 



20 A X X X X 

X X X X 



X X X X 
X X X X 
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THIS COMBIN'rlD R".SPONS:-;S 0? KON'-PILOT TSACHSRS 
kOh, ^05, 505, 306. and 606 
TO KCSS CH:f:CKLIST FOr. ET/ALUATIO;,' 0? A SOCIAL STUDIESPROGRAM 



-2. A 

1.0 '0 9 9 1 

2.0 0 3 18 13 

3.0 3 i+ 25 8 

A.O . 3 11 14 3 

5.0 1 10 11 12 

6.0 2 1 19 8 

7.0 0 9 9 0 

8.0 8 12 12 7 

9.0 2 ■ 10 15 8 

Total (5^) 7 25 47 21 



1 - Stron^ily, 2. - Kodoratoly, 3 - Hardly at all, k - Not covered 
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Performance Objecbivos 
Common t^^: 

The non-pilot teachers indicate that 28;o of the per- 
formance objectives ai'e satisfied by the present social, 
studies curriculum. The'ai-eas of Values Education (Item 7), 
the V/o-lfl of V/oric (item 11), and the Nature of Rules and Law 
(Ite ') jre poorly satisfied by the present social studies 
curricujium. 



NCSS Checklist 
Comments: 

The non-pilot teachers indicate that the present social 
studies program is seriously deficient in the following cate- 
gories: 

Item - % Deficient 

2,0 The Social Studies Progrsun 

Should Deal with the Real v9X 
Social World. 

3.0 The Social Studies Progr£un 
Should Draw from Currently 
Valid Knowledge Representative 83 
of Man's Experience, Culture ^ 
and Beliefs. 

5.0 Learning Activities Should Engage 

the Student Directly and Actively 68 
in the Learning Process. 

6.0 Strategies of Instruction and 

Learning Activities Should Rely 90 
on a Broad Range of Learning 
Resources. 
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Control groups were not utilized in this project. 

*'It is our judgncnt that the inclusion of control grouJ^s 
who do not get the treatment is uniformly self -prophesying; 
they v;ill alv/ays be behind the aciiievenient of children in the 
experimental group getting the sii^ccial content and teacliing. 
There secns to be little need for such control evidence; it 
iTiOrely takes up the time of the control pupils and the con- 
trol teacher leading to negative teacher reaction about research." 

A record of the actual pronress or functioning^ of the 
implemented program 

Pilot teachers contacted the chairman of the Social Studies 
Steering Committee as questions and/or problems arose. Teachers 
were encouraged to confer with colleagues field testing similar 
programs. Committee members contacted pilot teachers in order 
to offer ongoing support. 

These communications were oral. A record of the actual pro- 
gress of the pilot programs is incomplete^ due to the lack of pro- 
fessional personnel available to devote full time to the project. 

Attainments of implemented programs 

Twenty-three V/est Islip teachers in grades ^-6 agreed to 

field test and evaluate social studies programs. Hov;ever, due to 

a job action caused by an impasse in negotiations between the 

Board of iilducation and the V/est Iclip Teachers Association, eleven 

teachers returned all evaluation instruments. 

"For the first time in the history of the Mer.t Islip school 
system, the V/est Islip iichools Boe^rd of ^i^ducation has been unable 
to negotiate a contract with the V.est Islip Teachers' Ai^sociation 
for 1975-76 and has called an impasse. 

DO 

M. J. Rice and W. C. Bailey, 1^ cit., p. ^h. 
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The Board of i:Jducation has iii.rod the firm of Kaenc, 

I'ogrebin and Shor to act as its nof:otiator and has roquoGtcd 

that the New York State Public liniployees Kelations Board 

assign a mediator »*' 

The Vest Islip Teachers' /issociation ur^ed its members 
to cease all voluntary activities on April 22, 1975i in an 
effort to pressure the Board of r^ducation to reach a con- 
tract agreement. Evaluation of social studies prof^rams was 
considered to be a voluntary activity, (Appendix AA) 

Evaluative data of social studies projects field tested 
are presented: 

University of Colorado - Our forking V/orld 

San Francisco State College - Taba 

University of Georgia - Antliropology CurrirT^'Mra i-roiect 
University of Michigan - Social Science i. -ory Units 

University of Minnesota - FajDily ci Han 

UCLA - Rights and Ivesronsibilities of an /imcrican Citizen 
Pflaum/Standard - Dimensions of Personality 



101^T72 BEACON Kewr.paper^ Babylon, i^. Y. ; Ka'^ .1, 1975. 
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TABLE 6 



SOCIAL STUDIES FSRFOPI>:/u:CS 03J'£CT1V':::S ACHIEVIoD USIffi 
TI:E OUR \;OI^KinG WORLD PRCGRAJ'l 



Pilot Teachers 



1 A X X 

B X X 

C X 
Z X X 

B X 

3 A X X 

B X 

C X 

^ A X X 

B X 

C X 

D X 

5 A X X 
B X X 

6 A X X 
B X X 
C X X 



£lon:entary Adninistratorg 



^ . 3 5 



X X X 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
X X X 

XXX 

X X y: 

XXX 
X X X 

XXX 
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TADLS 6 (continued) 

Pilot Tcac hors 
20^ ^;06 



Elomontary /.dmin.istrators 



7 A 
B 
C 
D 

8 A 
B 
C 
D 

9 A 
B 
C 
D 

10 A 
B 

11 A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

12 A 
^B 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 
X 



EKLC 
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TABLE 6 (continuGd) 
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Pilot Teachers 
20h ^06 



Elementary /.driinistrators 



13 A 
B 

Ih A 
B 
C 

15 A 
B 
C 
D 

16 A 
B 
C 

17 A 
B 
C 

18 A 
3 
C 

19 A 
B 

20 A 
B 
C 
D 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X- 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



ERIC 
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TABLa 7 

THE COMBINSD RSSF0r:3ri; OF "OUR V.'OKKING V/ORLD" 
PILOT TEACI-rlRS 20h AND <f06 
TO THS NCSS CIU-:CKLIST FOR EVALUATING A SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 



-2. -1. Jl 

1.0 * 6 2 0 0 

2.0 8 5 1 0 

3.0 7 8 1 0 

k.O .8 4 0 0 

5.0 6 7 1 0 

6.0 0 9 3 0 

7.0 4 4 0 0 

8.0 12 4 0 0 

9.0 8 6 0 0 

Total i%) 3?- ^3 5 0 



1 - Strongly, 2 - Moderately, 3 - Hardly at all, 4 - 1,'ot covered 

90 



Univcr:.-ity of CoIoi\'X(lo 



- Our Vorkin.f: V/orld 
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Porfor-onco Gb.jvctivos - Co:i;:;iO;itt;: 

The combined responses of two pilot teachers indicate 
that Our Vorkinc V/orld satisfies Z% of the performance 
objectives. . 

Teacher % Achieved 

^06 .76 

The combined responses of three elementary administrators 
indicates that Our Working \vorld satisfies 97.2^ of the per- 
formance objectives.. 

Adjninistrator % Achieved 

^ .100 
3 97 
5 80 

NCSS Checklist - Comments; 

The pilot teachers indicate that Item 8.0 Evaluation is 
"strongly" satisfied by Our Working World. 

The teachers indicate that Our Working World satisfies 
of the NCSS Guidelines. 
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Our V/orking V/orld (continued) 

Results of survey based on Rationale and Objectives of 
Our Working World stated in the SSiiiC Data uook: 

TABLE 8 

The Extent To Which The Rationale and Objectives 
Of Our Working: World Are Met According? To 
Pilot Teachers 20k and ^06 

Teacher Grade Strongly Moderatel y - ,1 ;ai 
2(0/f) xl x2 

^(06) X 

"^top students 
^middle students 



Evaluation of Our Working World Grade 2 Resource Guide and 
Textbook by Steering Committee teacher 103: 

Teacher ^s Resource Guide - very good - it contains short and 
long term programs and projects, as well as play for drama- 
tics - children get a chance to role-play the farmer, etc. 
and get a feel from the people they. study. 

Textbook - The set-up of the book is very good. It starts 
off with old and new cities, then goes into each par^ of 
city life. I feel, however, the content and reading level 
is a bit hard for second grade. Since I do not teach s^coi^d 
grade I can't give an accurate criticism of content vii. Kew 
York State Curriculum. 

The book is worth serious consideration by the committee. 
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TABLK 9 

SOCIAL STUDIiilS FL'RjX)]l':/j:cE 0BJ£CTIV1^ ACHIEVED 
USIIs'G TlifJ T/i3A FTOGRAI-l . 

Pilot Teachers Eler.cntary AdniniGtrators 

305 106 706 1 2 



1 A X 
B X 
C 

2 A X 
B 

3 A X 
B 

C 

^ A X 
B 

C X 
D 

5 A 
B 

6 A 
B 
C 



^ X X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X. 
X 



X X 
X X 



X X 
X 

X X 
X 

X X 
X 

X 

X 

X X 
X X 
X 
X 



XXX 
X X 
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Pilot Teachers LI o r.o n t: n r y /j! m i n i t rn t o re 
106 206 1 2 



7 A X 
B X . 
C X . 
D X 

8 A X X 



B X 



X 

X X 
X X 
X 



X X 



X XX 



D X XX 

9 A X XX 

B . X XX 

C X X 

I> X X 

10 A X • • 
B. X . 

11 A X 

B X 

C . . 

D 

B X 

12 A X • X 
B 3C XX 



o 

ERIC 



B 
C 
0 
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IQS 106 706 _i 2 



13 A 
B 

Ih A 
B 
C 

15 A X 



B 
C 

D 

16 A 
B 
C 

17 A : 
B 

C 

18 A 
B 
C 

19 A 
B 

20 A X 



X 
X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 
X 



X X 
X X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 
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X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



3C X 
X 

X X 
X 

X 



X 
X 



EKLC 



S'l 



TA'JI.?: 10 

thFj coxdiiisd re3Fonsf,3 0? TABA PILOT T'.:Ac;ir:Rs y)'^ AND 106 

TO T}!S N'CSS CHinCKLIST FOR EVALUATING A SOCIAL GTUDI?3 PROGRAM 



_i. -2, -2- JL. 

1.0 5 • 0 1 

2.0 6 ' 6 1 0 

3.0 7 6 0 2 

4.0 8 .3 0 0 

5.0 6 1 1 

6.0 4 3 2 2 

7.0 2 5 0 0 

8.0 0 10 7 

9.0 1 1 0 2 

Total (5^) ^2 37. k 17 

1 - Strongly, 2 - Moderately, 3 - Hardly at all, k - Not covered 
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Son Francisco GtrAto Coll6»'tr — Taba 



Performance Objectives - Corrjnents: 

The combined responses of three pilot teachers and 
two administrators indicate that the Taba program satisfies 
hk^ of the performance objectives. 



Teacher 

305 
106 
706 



9o Achieved 
.25 
.63 . 
.07 



Administrator 
1 
2 



% Achieved 
.72 



NCSS Checklist - Conin^ents: 

Tv/o pilot teachers indicate a serious deficiency in 
Item 8oO. "Evaluation Should be Useful, Systematic, Compre- 
hensive, and Valid for the Objectives of the Program. The 
teachers indicate that Taba satisfies 79.o of the NCSS guide- 
lines. 
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Tnba (continued) ' ' 

_ ^ 86 
Results of Survey based on Ratioanlo and Objectives of Taba 

stated in the SSEC Data Book: 

TABLS 11 

The Extent To V/hich Th e Rationnlo nnd Oh So,^h.-v.. nr ^.u^ 
Are Met Ac corinr: to Pilot Teachers JOy and 106 

Teacher - Grade Strongly Moderately Not At All 

3(05) X " 

1(06) ^ 



Selected comments from non-pilot teacher who reviewed the 
fourth grade textbook: . 

**This text does not follow the fourth grade social studies 
curriculum for New Yoi^k State' American History. 

However, the program does offer a very well-organized 
plan of study. The activities listed in the teacher's edition 
are excellent and can be used for all types of classes. The 
prograJD emphasizes vocabulai^y development with specific activities 
for this purpose. The maps in the text are very good for develop- 
ment of map skills. 

The format of each unit follows the scientific method a§ 
the social scientist does, and each concept is brought to the 
child by relating it to the child's ctate in v;hich he lives* . ■ 

... In conclusion, based on the aboVe opinions, I would not 
recommend this text be used, especially not in the third or 
fourth grade." 
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University of Goorgin - Anthrorolo,-v C\iri'iculu:n rroioct 



S5L-£C7;:d social S7udi:: s Pi;::?FOR:.:/u:c:;: o:-ji:crn^j^ /,c:;T-v:.:n ur.r-a 
THE Gi-onoiA A.vri:K G roL03Y cuK:?icuun-: i-;-QjEcr 

Pilot Toachcr 10 5 

12. The TrajiG.T.ittancc of Cultural Traits 

A X 
B 

Adapting Biological Inheritances to I':nvironn:ent 

A :. X 

B 

16. Basic Concepts of History 

A X 

B 

C 

17. r?aturo of Rules and Laws 

A 

B X 
C 

19. Use and Misuse of L'atural Environment 
A X 

Comments: 

The Georgia project satisfies ^0% of the performance 
objectives related to man and culture. 
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TnF. CuMruNKD Rr.S?0::3-:S 0? GiCO^uIA PII.OT Tl-:ACi!?::-^3 IPS arid P.0'5 
TO T!!!-: NCSS CiL'iX:KLIST FOR Iv/ALUATING A SOCIAL STUDi:'::S PROGRAM 

. -i- -2, Jl 



1.0 • 2 ■ 3 1 ?. 

2.0 7 6 1 0 

3.0 12 4 0 0 

4.0 8 3 0 1 

5.0 8 4 2 0 

6.0 6231 

7.0 3 2 0 0 

8.0 0 2.4 2 

9.0 2500 

Total {%) 50 32 11 6 



1 - Strongly, 2 - lioderately, 3 - Hardly at eill, 'f - Hot covered 
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gcontia Anthrorcao^tvjVo^ (continued) 

The pilot toachors indicate that Ito.-n 3.0 - "The 
Social Studies ProcrcL-n Should Draw From Currently Valid 
Knowlodt-e Representative of Man's Ex-perience, Culture, 
and Beliefs" is "stronsly" satisfied by the Geor^jia Project. 

The teachers indicate that the Georgia Project satis- 
fies 82^ of the NCSS Guidelines. 

The Anthropology TesfclOa^^^ administered as a pretest 
to pilot classes I-O5 and 2-05. The coniposite form was 
re-administered after the completion of the unit to class i-05. 



"A Sequential Curriculum in AnthroDolory . Tost- ^orm k 
Composite Form for Pre- and Post-rostf ^nt "o^olo" ' 
5a\^^Sy?i968:^'^"' '^'^-'"'^ - Ath^ensf^Georgia, 
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Goori:.la An thronolo .' y Pro.io ot (contirmod) 



90 



The Result s of SogiiGntial Currioiilur:] in Anthropolo.try 
Host: Form h on Co>Tnitivo Achiovomont 
AdminiGtered to Pilot Clas ^ Ipq 



student 


Pre 


Post 


1 


27 




2 


23 • 


^9 

• ✓ 


3 


15 






li» 


53 


5 




w 


6 


21 


2h 


7 


33 


60 


8 


2^ 


50 


9 


19 


^+8 


10 


26 


^+6 


11 


22 


26 


12 


15 


^3 


13 


18 


29 


li» 


33 


25 


15 


19 


^3 


16 


25 


50 


17 




60 



t = 5.1^33^ 
DF = 16 



Comment: The gain of the cognitive achievement of students 
using the Georgia Project materials was significant at the 
.001 level. 
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Gcor;-ia An!:i-.roiiolo>;,v Fro jcct (continued) 

Results of survey based on .Rationale and Objectives of 
Georsia Project stated in the SSEC Data Book: 

TABLE 1^ 

The Extent To V.'hich The Rationale and Objectives Of The 
Geor,..ia Project Are Ket Ac cording To Pilot Teachers lOS and 

Teacher - Grade Stron;:ly Moderately Not At All 

1(05) X 
2(05) X 
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Univornity of Kichif::in Social Science Laboratory Units 

The two pilot teachers did not return evaluations 
due to the West Islip Teachers AsGociation impass pre- 
viously described. However, both teachers expressed over- 
all satisfaction with the progronit 

The SSEC Data Book reported that no evaluative data 
was available* 

A staff analyst of the Social Science Education Con- 
sortium stated, *'The program can ea.'sily be implemented in 
any school curriculum as an entire course or as single units 
for special purposes. Student involvement is enhanced 
through the nature of the activities and the personalized 
type of content. The emphasis on experiences which face 
youngsters each day in their relationships with others pro- 
vides a real-world focus •'•^^^ 

The Institute for Social Research of the University of 
Michigan has no evaluative data available. (See Appendix RR) 



10"5 

-^Tedd Levy, University of Kichirnn, Eler::cntar.v ^Social Science 
Education Pror:r3rn , SOCIAL EDUCATIO:;, H*ove.T.bcr , 1972 • 
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University of Minnonotn 



- Farilv of Han 



s:-jlsct:::d social sruDi::-;s i-:-:HFCR::A::cr: c^ .r.icr ^ivrs /.c!{Tr;Vc:D 

UoII:G TiiH FAllILY OF K.Mi n?CC.l?/v!-l 

Pilot Teacher ao6 

Comparative Cultures 

I'f A X 
B X 
C 



Mar) and Globe Reading; Skills 
20 A 

B X 
C X 

r> X 



Comments: 

The Family of Man project satisfies 715^ of the 
selected performance objectives on culture and map skills. 
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TABLK 13 

Tl{-] H!-r ^FONS- £ OF "FAMILY OF MAN'" PILOT TKAGH::R 206 
TO THE NCSS CHECKLIST FO:? r:/ALUATING A SOCIAL STUDIKS PROGRAM 



-2. ^ 

1.0 0 4 0 0 

2.0 * 1 3 2 1 

3.0 12 2 1 

4.0 h 2 0 0 

5.0 12 12 

6.0 11 k 0 

7.0 12 10 

8.0 1 2 3 2 

9.0 0 3 0 3 

Total (%) 19 ^0 25 17 



1 - Strongly, 2 - Koderately, 3 - Hardly at all, k - Not covered 
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Family of Han (continued) 

r^*C5S Chc>cl>:li>sb - Cotninonta: 

Pilot teacher 206 found Item 9*0 - ''Social Studies 
Education Should Receive Vigorous Support as a Vital and 
Responsible Part of the School Program*' deficient. This 
guideline does not reflect on- the Tamily of Man project. 

Item 6.0 - "Strategies of Instruction and Learning 
Activities Should Rely on a Broad Range of Learning 
Resources^' is deficient in the Family of Man program. 

Pilot teacher 206 indicates that the project satis- 
fies 59^ of the KCSS Guidelines. 

Results of survey based on Rationale and Objectives of the 
Minnesota Project stated in the SSEC Data Book: 

TABLE 1'6 

The Extent To V/hich The Rationale And Objectives Of The 
Minnesota Project Are Met According? To 
Pilot Teachers 206 and 102 

Teacher - Grade Stronf^ly Moderately Not At All 

2(06) X 
1(02) . X 
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Univornity of Ca?uifonua aL hoii Artm?ToM - Vnnr ^?i>-;h^?3 and 
Ro:.U)onGib.ilitio^ an an Amoricar) Citizen 

Pilot teacher 8o6 returned one evaluation survey. 
Pilot teacher ^05 returned no evaluations due to the West 
Islip Teachers' Aocociation impass previoucly described. 

Survey based on Rationale and Objectives of the UCLA Project 
from the SSEC Data Book: 

TABLH 17 

The Extent to V/hich the Rationale and Ob^iectives Are 
Met According to Pilot Teacher 8q6 

Teacher-Grade Stroncrlv Moderately Not At All 

8(06) 

* top reading group only 
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Pflnum Stvnndnrd 



- DirT:on;;ionn of Porrionnlity 
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SEL:-;cTr:D social studii-zs kl'rfom'.ai.'c:-; on.j.-:cTiv:-:s acht:-.ved 
usiKG THZ dt/:j:::ziq]:s of ?e.-:coi:/j.ity Pixr.H.^:-! 

Pilot Teacher 10^ 

^ A X 5 A 

B B X 



C X 

D X 



6 A 
. B 
C 



Pilot Pilot 
Teacher 306 Teacher lOk 



7 A x: 
B X 

C X 
D . X 

8 A X 
B X 
C X 
D X 

9 A X 
B X 
C X 
D X 



Coranents: 

The Dimensions of Personality satisfies a majority of 
the selected performance objectives of group work, feelings, 
attitudes and values. 
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TABLE 18 

THE RSSPONSK OF "DIMENSION'S OF PERSONALITY''' PILOT T-JACH2R 306 
TO THE NCSS CIISCKL'"T FOR EVALUATING A SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 



1.0 12 10 

2.0 2 10 4 

3.0 .2 1 0 5 

4.0 3 3 0 0 

5.0 1 3 2.1 

6.0 0 2 4 0 

7.0 2 2 0 0 

8.0 4 3 0 0 

9.0 4 3 0 0 



Total (^) 34 36 13 18 



1 - Strongly, 2 - Moderately, 3 - Hardly at all, - Not covered 
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Dimennions of Por.«-onnlity (continued) 

HCSS Chock list - Comment: 

Pilot teacher 506 indicates that the rrajority of 
Items 2.0 - "The Social Studies Program Should Deal With 
the Real Social V/orld", and 3.0 - "The Social Studies Pro- 
grain Should Draw From Currently Valid Knowledge Represen- 
tative of Kan*s Experience, Culture, and Beliefs" are not ■ 
satisfied in the Diinensions of Personality. 

Pilot teacher 306 indicates that 70% of the NCSS 
Guidelines are satisfied by the Pflaum program. 

Results of survey based on Rationale and Objectives of Pflaum 
program stated in the S.S.E.C. Data Book: 

TABLE 19 

The Extent To V/hich The Rationale And Objectives Of The 
Pflaum ProprrajTi Are Met Accordinrc To 
Pilot Teachers 101, 203, ^0^, 306 

Teacher - Grade 
1(01) 
2(03) 

3(06) 



strongly Moderately Not At All 

X 

X 
X 
X 
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Dimensions of Personality (continued) 
Teacher Cc?nmontfc> (West Islip) 

Grade 1 - ''The content is excellent. However, the author 
does not seem to take into account the reading 
level of beginning readers. If he truly wants 
to promote the self-concept of first graders 
he should eli.Tiinate most of the written text* 
Thus, not only would the concepts promote a 
positive feeling, but so would the child's 
own ability to deeal with the material inde- 
pendently." 

Grade 2 - "I am more than enthusiastic. Not only are the 
• activities thought-provoking ^ well-c<pnstructed 
and presented logically but they are delightful 
and appealing as well. 

Two other 2nd grade teachers and I wholeheartedly 
agree that it would be a welcome adjunct to our 
prese/at curriculum.'* 

Grade k - "Excellent series - Everyone enjoys reading the 
book and doing the short lead-up activities." 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE MODEL - 
The develoTinent of the model 

The steering committee reviev/ed the pilot projects in 
relationship to the overall requirements of modern social studies 
delineated in Chapter II, /\n analysis of the evaluative data 
of the social studies programs field tested in V/est Islip indi- 
cated that aspects of each program have merit. Informal evalua- 
tion substantiated this finding. The committee concluded that 
the adoption of a single program would not satisfy all criteria 
of modern social studies. It was agreed that an ecclectic model 
developed from the field-tested programs would satisfy the 
adopted perforn-ance objectives. 

The committee considered the following factors in developing 
the model. 

1. principles of child development 

2. success of field testing in V/est Islip 
3» recommendations found in the Data Book 

4. recommendations of Social Science Education 

Consortium analysts, and 
5» publishers ' recommendations 
It was agreed that the Our Working V/orld or Taba programs be 
installed in grades 4, 5i and 6. 
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Analysis of evaluative data indicated that the Cur V/orking 

V/orld project satisfied the performance objectives to a greater 

extent than the Taba program. Nevertheless, the committee agreed 

to offer district teachers the option of using either program. 

After much committee debate, the following statement was included 

in the final report to the Curriculum Council. 

The committee does not intend to limit social studies materials 
to those that have been field-tested in V/est Islip. However, the 
recommended materials satisfy the West Islip Perfoi-mance Objectives. 

Teachers electing to use the recommended materials v;ill be 
encouraged to continue in the ongoing evaluation process. 

The Steering Committee recommends and encourages the West 
Islip staff to investigate and pilot other social studies programs 
that may satisfy the requirements of the perform£uice objectives. 

The utilization of either series provides continuity of 
conceptual development and serves to prevent duplication of con- 
tent materialo 

The social science discipline of psychology is an essential 
component of modern social studies. The Dimensions of Personality 
prograjn is recommended for grades 4-6. The tenets of social 
psychology developed by the authors of the Dimensions program 
relate research in psychology to principles of child development. 
Additional recommendations for grades 4-6 are presented: 

Grade 4 

• The Family of New England project is recommended for grade 4. 

This project satisfies all criteria of the National Council for the 

Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines. Children arc able to 

^Q ^Ovcrview of the Project Materials Analyses , SOCIAL EDUC/J'ION, 
Vol. 36, Ko. 7, liovenber 1972. 
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successfully satisfy the objectives of the program independent 
of their reading ability. The Family of Han project is inquiry 
oriented* This project was recoinmended for Grade h in order to 
develop the pattern of inductive thinking that should permeate 
social studies education in subsequent grades. The Family of 
New England project is related to the present social studies 
curriculum and to the content of the Our V/orking V/orld and Taba 
series. 

Grade 3 

The UCLA project is recommended for grade 5. The project 
consists of a case-study approach to understanding the U. S. 
Con- cution. The UCLA project is related to the existing 
social studies curriculum and may be coordinated with the Our 
Working World or Taba programs. 

The University of Georgia Concepts of Culture project is 
recommended for grade 5. The Georgia project introduces children 
to anthropological terminology which is totally new for most 
students. Tv/o West Islip reading specialists recommded grade 5 
as the appropriate placement for Concepts of Culture, though the 
publishers recommendation is grade ^. The Georgia project provides 
children with experiences in the Social Science discipline of 
anthropology as v;ell as exposure to deductive learning. 
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Grade 6 

The University of Michiean Social Studies Laboratory Units 
are recommended for grade 6. The Michigan project provides 
children opportunities to solve problems using the tools of the 
social scientist. According to Piaget, children in the stage 
of formal operations at age 11 are ready for scientific thinking 
and logical problem-solving. "'■'^^ 

The lab Units are correlated with the Our Working World 
series by tho publisher. 

A summary o le recommended model is presented: 

Grade 

Our Working World (University of Colorado) 
or 

Taba (San Francisco State College) 
Family of Man (University of Kinnesota) 
Dimensions of Personality (Pflaun/Standard) 

Grade 5 
Our Working V/orld 
or 

Taba 

Concepts of Culture (University of Georgia) 
Your Bights and I^esponsibilities as an ^T.erican 
Citizen (UCLA) 
Dimensions of Personality 
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'Barry J. Wadsworth, Piarot»G Theory of Cognitive D^ vnl n^n^^nf , 
David l-.cKay Co., Kcw York 1971. 
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Grade 6 

Our Working V.'orld 
or 

Taba 

Social Science Lab Units (University of Michigan) 
Dimensions of Personality 

The recommended model satisfies the philosophy of social 

studies education and the V/est Islip Ferformance Objectives. 

The Social Studies Handbook provides general information 

and teaching strategies on utilization of the model components* 
(Appendix GG) 
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Installation of the Model 

The practicum has satisfied the requirements necessary for 

the installation of an innovation outlined by Rubin. 

"(a) a specific weakness has been identified, (b) the 
problem has been analyzed, (c) alternate solutions have been 
considered, and (d) a rational examination of the imiovat ion's 
requirements has occurred. "-^^^ 

The social studies model for grades ^-6 developed by the 

steering cornr.ittee was adopted by the V/est Islip Curriculum Council 

for district implementation. 

Analysis of the innovat ion' s requirements 

The adopted social studies performance objectives consti- 
tute the framework for the social studies curriculum in the 
West Islip Public Schools. The model satisfies the requirements 
of a modern social studies program based on performance objectives. 
The reader is referred to the overview of the components of the 
model and recommended teaching strategies on pp. 53-56 of the 
practicum* 

Inservice education for district teachers and administrators 
recommended by the steering committee and curriculum council is 
essential for the successful implementation of the social studies 
curriculum. The first scheduled district workshop is a presen- 
tation of the Family of Man project* (Appendix 33) 

The resources of the steering committee, district pcri;onnel 
cUid the New York State Social Studies Department will be utilised 

■^^^Dr. Louis J. Rubin, Curriculum and Instruction Study Guide, 
Nova University, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 1972. 
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in planning cubscqucnt worksliops. The followinc topics are in 
the planning stage: 

The New Social Studies - Teaching Strategies 
Using Perforaance Objectives 
Developing Criterion-Referenced Tests 

Initiation of the influence strategy 

The strategies for initiation of the model are similar to 
those described ^in the installation of pilot programs in Chapter IV. 

The district faculty has been afforded several opportunities 
for input and communication in the development of the social studies 
curriculum through the administration of four surveys. In order to 
prepare the district faculty for the new social studies curriculum, 
all teachers in grades k-S received copies of the performance ob- 
jectives. Teachers v/ere polled to determine their rocort:vity to 
the performance objectives, .kk per cent of the faculty resijonded. 
92 per cent endorsed the performance objectives as the framev/ork 
of the social studies curriculum. The returns of the survey are 
summarized in Table 20. 
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Table 20 



Summary of 58 V/est Islip Teacher Reactions 



Kuir.bcrs of Teachers 

TPy^^r^^r^rs KndorGe with ^ . 

Endorse Beiect 
^qualifications ^ 



Grade 

^ 5 7 2 

5-^4 1 

6 5 10 0 

^ .37 .55 .08 



Teachers endorsing the perfornKmce objectives v/ith quali~ 
fications were concerned with receiving adequate materials and 
training for successful implementation of the social studies 
program. 

The receiving environment was further prepared for the 
innovation by four strategies. 

(1) field testing social studies programs in 8 
elementary schools 

(2) steering committee reports to the curriculum council 

(3) articles in the Curriculum Courier (Appendix 

.(^) distribution of social studies materials to each 
faculty, and 

(5) orientation meetings v;ith district faculties. 
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The writer initiated staff orientation mc?etings for the 
^-6 faculties of the district elementary schools. The ar^cnda 
for the rr.eetings include discussion of the following topics: 

(1) requirccients of the nev/ social studies 

(2) West Islip Philosophy of Social Studies i^ducation 

(3) V.'est Islip FerformcUice Objectives 
(h) CkDmponents of the Model 

The writer 'encountered many West Islip teachers who are con- 
cerned with "covering" the recommended New York State .social studies 
curriculum. Teachers have been assured that the New York State 
recommended social studies curriculum is not a mandate for social 
studies education. Dr. Donald Bragaw, Chief of the Bureau of 
Social Studies Education, stated that contrary to popular belief, 
the content of the New York State elementary social studies is 
flexible. ■^^'^ 

Establishment of the pre-requisite conditions 

The orientation meetings provided teachers with an overview 
of the goals of social studies education in the V.'est Islip Public 
Schools. Teacher familiarity with teaching social studies based 
on the performance objectives is crucial to the successful 
installation of the program. Teachers and administrators are 
expected to develop specific objectives within the context of 
the performance objectives that satisfy the particular needs and 

lO^Donald Bragaw, Socicjl Studies Steering Committee Meeting; 
West Islip, New York, January 1^, 197^. 
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abilities of their ciaildren. Inservice educsition will be provided 
to assist teachers in working with performance objectives and 
developing criterion-referenced tests to measure attainment of 
the objectives. 

It is essential that each building faculty reach concensus 
on adopting either the Cur Working V.'orld or Taba components of 
the model. The use of the same series in grades ^-6 will provide 
consistent development of concepts and avoid duplication of content 
material. A cost analysis for the model components has been dis- 
tributed to building principals and central administration. 

The V/est Islip community will continue to be apprised of the 
social studies innovation via presentations to the Board of Education, 
articles in the District Newsletter, and presentations to the PTA. 

Installation of the Model 

The model was officially installed in the V/est Islip Public 
Schools after ratification by the Curriculum Council on November 12, 
1975» Copies of the Social Studies Handbook were distributed to 
the faculties of five V/est Islip elementary schools. Teacher feed- 
back on the organization, clarity, content, and potential utility 
of the Handbook was received by a survey in which .72 of the faculty 
resi^onded. 3"^% of the respondents indicated that the content of 
the social studies model was either satisfactory or very good. 
The results of the survey are presented in Table 21. 
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Table 21 



Summary of Rcsponaos of 31 Tcachors in 3 West Islip 
Eletr.ontary Scliools to the Social Studios Handbook 



Number of Toachors 



■ ^^^y Satisfactory Un.3ntinfar.f:nrv 



Organization 18 3 

Clarity 9 -^^ 



Content XL 



% .hi 
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1 

3 

15 ' 2 



Potential 

Utility . ■ 7 



•50 .09 
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Provigion for tranGitional sur^vort 

Trcinsitional support for the modern social studies program 
for the West Islip Public Schools will be provided by the 
inservice education previously described. The resources of the 
steering committee, teachers involved in field-testing of the 
model components, and resources outside the district will be 
utilized as needs are determined. 

The modern ^-6 social studies program for the V/est Islip 
Public Schools is not static. The model is designed to accommo- 
date newly-developed social studies materials. Teachers are 
encouraged to evaluate and field tost otfor social studies programs 
within the context of th- performance objectives. It is recommended 
that the program be evaluated annually. 

A district social studies data bank is proposed to provide 
a vehicle for ongoing faculty input and evaluation of social studies 
materials. The data bank would enable the district faculty to 
benefit from their collective experiences. 

Publishers should be encouraged to relate materials to the 
specific requirements of the West Islip Performance Objectives. 
(Appendices CC, DD) 

It is recomiriended that the model be used for the development 
of a K-12 sequential social studies program. 
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A viable social studies pro[;rani must be receptive to the 
findings of new research in theory and methodology of the social 
sciences. The model has the flexibility to accomTiOdate refine- 
ment ajid change* 

It is the writer's hope that this social studies program 
will have a positive influence on the lives of the children 
it is designed to serve* 
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Evaluation of the Fractioum 
The objectives of the practicum stated in the Introduction 
have been achieved. 

To conduct a needs assessment of the existing 
social studies program (Chapter I) 

To obtain a goal and financial conimitrront from the 
V/est Iclip Board of Education euid adn-inistration to a modern 
social studies program (Chapter I) The adoption of elementary 
social studies as a district priority for the 197^-1975 school 
year was achieved through the writer's initiative. 

To obtain a commitment from the professional staff 
to the goals and objectives of a modern social studies program. 
(Chapters I, IV) 

To examine new social studies through a variety of 
means. (Chapters II, III.) 

To field test social studies programs in the ivest Islip 
eleir:entary schools. (Chapter IV) 

To encourage K - 9 articulation in the V/est Islip 
Public Schools, (Chapters II, IV) Samples of communication 
between the elementary Social Studies Steering Committee and 
secondary personnel are included in APPKiMX SS, FF. 

To provide a vehicle for coordination of the elementary 
social studies program in V/est Islip. (Chapter IV) 
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APPKKDIX B 

WEST ISllP PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Y/eot iBlip, Ns:\v York 



PRELI^aKAR Y REPORT TO TliJC BOARD OF EDUCA'iCION ON THE 
AUGUST 27 AN:0 28y 1974^ AU'^T^^gTR AT^ 

PUI^POSS OF THE WOKKS;iOP 

Ac To establisJi goalsp objcctivcSf and priorities 

for the 1974«75 school year to share with the 
Board of Education* 

Be To reviev/ the critical areas of the school pro- 

grams %vhere all administrative personnel need 
to cooperat'3 and participate, 

Co To acquaint the administrative staff v/ith new 

procedures nvhich will produce better efficiencies-- 
pro duct ivityo 

Dc To identify critical need areas in the school 

system for future budget deliberations. 
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4 ** 

(B) 

n. C URKI CULUM jfConcludod) 

8. To explore the potential imp I i c a :i on e of the following: 
a\ learninfT diaabilltics 
h) career cducatioa 

c) computcr-asoiflted instruction 

d) elementary school mathema tic a (Phaflc II) 
elementary social studies (Phase I) 

f) . English electivofl 

g) tracking nystem 

h) Art in the elementary schools 

i) Health {elementary and junior high school. 

Phase I) 

j) ' Greater possibility of i n t e r - d o p a r tm e n ta li 2 a 
tion, Cog* Foreign lanijuage 

Ic) alternative schools (secondary) 

To encourage the individualization of instruction 

gC. THE LEAENHvG DISA BLED 

1. To implement^ evaluate and expand the Learning 

Centers in the elementary schools (1974-75 - Three 
Learning Centers at:Oquenock» Scuthgatc and 
P aumanok) 

2» To establish a lay-professional committee to pro- 

mote» investigate and foster programs for the • • 

Learning Disabled* 
3» To implement, evaluate and improve the KIND 
(Kinder gar tc.*j^ Individual Needs D o t e r m inci ti on) 
p r o g r a m • 131 




APPFiNDIX C 



The West Islip School District's Audio-Visual Center 

has the following Social Studies materials, according to 

the most recent catalog* Numbers are approximate • 
» 

Primary fiLnstrips 90 

Intermediate filmstrips 7OO 

Single concept loops 100 

Study prints 15 

Tranisparencies 215 
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APPENDIX 0 

V/EGT ISLIP PTOLIC SCV^jOLS 
VfroT ISLIP, L.l. f^i;/ YOPJC 



TO:^ Mr. Ecllcw 

raOH: Social Studies Stceriii£: CorQoittee 

l^: Reconmendations for the :3chool year I966-I967 in tho Social Studies 
elementary curriculum 

To iinpleinent the new State Social Studies Curricul^jju in our 
ele.T.entary grades for the coniing year, the Stcerinc Conrjittee swa^esta 
the follov;ing: 

Sirbh Grade - . • 

1# PuTchnse of the Scott ForesMn Te-/t for each cucil - Eevond the />re ricas 
2. Purchase of the Kitional uco-rarhic I'.orazino for each^Oth graae teacher 
3'» Pur chase of the Headline :.'0CuS V.ali iiacs - one per building 
U* Release of all except one Sct of encyclopedias from the building 
libraries to class rooris 

5. r^irchase of W orld Alri^mc for each class in all buildings 

6. Purchase by students, if so recorrrended by teacrvsrs, of "a cun^nt 
events type newspaper or newsletter 

?• I-Iaps of areas now studied to be puzjchased if not on hand 
8. Purchase of Continental Press J lop dittos - Iset per grade 

Fifth Grade - 

1# Purchase of the Scott Foresrnan Tevt for each 5th grade pupil - In the 

y Ar^ricas ' ' ^ " 

2, narchase one subscription per building of Ar.er5.can Keritape periodical 
3# Purchase of one copy per building of Headline ix(r.:3 V.'all i-:ap " 
U. Purchase by students, if so reconr.ended by teachers, of a current* 
events type newspaper or nev:Gletter • - 

5. Maps of areas now studied to be purchased if not on hand 

6. Purchase of Continental Press Map dittos . • . • 

gourth Grade « 

1. Purchase of . the I^idlaw Teyt for each pupil " Great f.'anes in /-erican 
History * ' " ^ — ^ 

2. iurcnase of 30 copies^building of Fldeler Tert - " Citizenshin and 
C-overnront ' ' " ' ' ' 

3. i'iaps of areas now studied to be purchased if not on h^nd 
• h. Purchase of Contincr^tal Press i:ap dittos 
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APPimiX D ' « 2 - 



Third drado 

1. This cradc id.ll iriiilize present Uth rrade ?ollett To^s - FnrPlorinp, 
tlAnr and F^r and r.crions Koar and Far ^ _ 
S, f-urch ase oi^ r'ollctt -orl-.tooks - sane title as m ,,1 for each 3rd • 

grade student^^ All-,m and Ba con workbooks for 80 students (Secatorue) 
C Purchase uf one natjonaTo^orraphic subscription per builduiG for 

*^^5^^^UtSiStion of National Geo.n-aphic school Bulletin upon release from 

library ^ „ 

6. Purchase of Continental Press I .ap oittos 

Grades I'and ^ v;ill r^et in September V7ith principals Sjs^gjthese 
meetings to study^and recominend the c-arricului. r^terials neeaed to linplerr.ent 
the K - 3 Social Studies Outlines currently avaolaole. 

As soon as the B-jreau of C-arriculum publishes the anticipated guidelines 
for grades U - 6, the Social Studies Steerinr: Co.-^dttee will meet to discuss 
the follov/ing: 

1 Orientation of ele-.entary teachers to the neu curriculum 

2 Possibilitv of lectures using Ki-h School Social otudies personnel 
3.- Av3ilhbility of outside lect-urers and C^oet^s in ceeta^jn areas re 

b. ^^SlSn^ of guidelines in the PMS areas - to supplement the 

5. U^niJSon^^resourse: people from the long Island Social Studies 

6. P^con::r.endations at subsequent ^'^^-^^^^E ^.^If^^^'f °^ J>f*?!! ' 
supplementaiy te^-bs, instructional ratenals and fiXr^trips- . 
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APPENDIX W 



Statemont cf the arao. of ccnconi: ' . . 

Grades X 6 All elcxenLary jjchools 

Study of Social St^^d;lc3 currioulur: in olc:rientary cchoo^-s 

i^aasons for sui:cest«d revision, ir^ncYaticn ar.d/cr irnpro -msnti 

tt ic nc-:r.,;63ry to ceriodio-aily ac-jer^a and update curr -.culu..-.. In M,.-, log/f 
J50 o..:£;tC: .ducatic;:,. Dopartr.ent i.c'.ucd a K 12 ScciaT. Gt.iiio:,- Sccucicc' Th« 
a^scipimc-: oi cnt,;ropolo~y, tccncaics, escgrarhy, hie :ory. pc'lr^ticr- science 
._u^a o..cio....ip- woi.^- reccir.-endc-d io incorporated in 1-;:e ^ckUI 5 Lucres curri- 
.ul>iB, I. necc.;3ary to pr,rci-...se r.aceric:l3 Used or. 'ohe intc v.,v.c,;.pii„j^.. 
anpro-rli v.,, Sccr.al Studios.. V'o foel c.n c--^!"' iv " . c t c • ^ 
-vxrioul..,. ir.cxuar.ns objectives, content aiid £V.aluati;.u i.3 ncccsr-^ry bsfcro 

: T'ief description ori proposals and procedure.3: 

V/e rocoD;rM-.d that the Curriculii^.a Council fern a. etocriig ccxniittee to study 
i-ns oocia^ Studies cuj'riculua,, 



! ariOo of i:;tlividual;3 sutraitting request: 



"o Brcokrar-b 
M. Curraii 

Deiarer.t 
P.. Harricc'Ji 
3r Harris 



P^ Kirdahy 
G, KleinjKeier 
A- Pecoraxo 
F,, Torre 



ate subuit-ied: 
November 1.5, 1972 
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APPENDIX F 



WEST ISLIP PUDLIC SCHOOLS 
WEST ISLIP» LONG ISLAND* N. Y. 



Officc of the Superintendent 

PAUL J LELLEW SuPtHiNTCNOCNT or SCHOOL* 



January 30, 1973 



Mr. Philip Harrigan 

Principal 

Bay view School 

Dear 'Mr. Harrigan: 

The following have been appointed as members 
of the Elementary Social Studies Steering Committee: 



Barbara Flood 
Robert Gaggin 
Lee Gianna 
Doni Judkowitz 
Lee Katz 
Kaja Lemmerman 
Susan Levy 
C^rl Harris 
Andrew Pecoraro 



Captree 

Bayview 

Mane tuck 

Manetuck 

Bayview 

Udall 

B^ach 

Higbie Lane 
Manetuck 



4th Grade 
5th Grade 
6t:h Grade 
3rd Grade 
2nd Grade 
7th .Grade 
ath Grade 
Principal 
Principal 



Paul J. Bellew 
Superintendent of Schools 



Richard Boyle 
President , West I slip 
Teachers Association 



jhe 
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APPETiDIX G 



WEST ISLIP PUBLIC SQIOOLS 
V/est Islip, New York 



TO: Members of the Elementary Social Studies Steering 

Committee 

FROM: I^ul J* Bellew, Superintendent of Schools 

RE: Meeting 

DATE: February 15, 1973 



The following members of the Professional Staff 
were appointed to serve as members oj the Elementary Social 
Studies Steering Committee. 



Barbara Flood 
Robert Gaggin 
Lee Gianna 
Doni Judkowitz 
Lee Katz 
Kaja Lercmerman 
Susan Levy 
Carl Harris 
Andrew Pecoraro 



Captree 
Bayview 
Manetuck 
Mane tuck 
Bayview 
Udall JH 
Beach JH 
Higbie Lane 
l^anetuck 



4th Grade 
5th Grade 
6th Grade 
3rd Grade 
2nd Grade 
7th Grade 
8th Grade 
Principal 
Principal 



The first meeting of this committee will be held on 
Tuesday, February 27, 1973 at 3:15 p.m* in the Conference 
Room at' the District Office. 



Pleeise plan to be in attendance at this meeting 



apf::ndix :h 
west islip public schools 

West Islip, New York 



April 30, 1973 



TO: All Elementary Faculty 

FROM: Social Studies Steering Committee 

The Ccsunittee has developed a tentative philosophy of Social Studie 
Education, We would appreciate your reactions to the six general princi- 
ples on page 2« ' 

The Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Development of the Kew York 
State Education Depar tir.an t developed a recommended program for the 
Social Studies in 1969. The Committee is currently using the state 
guidelines as the basis for further study. 

The Committee would appreciate reactions from teachers on the over- 
view section for each grade level. Both the K-3 and 4-6 curriculum guide 
are available in each building. 

Please return both reactions to the Social Studies Steering Cominitte 
c/o District Office, by Friday, May 18, 

The Committee appreciates and needs your involvement. 

Sincerely, 

Andrew A, Pecoraro, Chairman 

Barbara Flood 

Robert Gaggin 

Rosalie Gianna 

Carl Harris 

Doni Judkowitz 

Lee Katz 

Kaja Lemmerman 

Susan Levy 
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APPENDIX H (continued) 



WEST ISLIP PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
West I slip, New York 

TENTATIVB PlilLOSOPHY OF SOCL^L STUDIES EDUCATION 



It seeks to emphasize the teaching of concepts 
rather than the accumulation of data. 



It seeks to provide all students with the values, 
skills, understandings, and knowledge needed to cope 
with the pressing social problems of our age. 

It attempts to incorporate into the curriculum basic 
concepts drawn from the disciplines of anthropology, 
economics, geography, history, political science, and 
sociology. 



It attempts to develop skills and research techniques 
sequentially. 



It attempts to provide learning activities that aim at 
conceptualization through the techniques of inquiry 
and discovery. 



It emphasizes the use of multi-media resources rather 
than the traditional textbook approach. 



APFKTjDIX I 

ycxieCe): Scho.-il: Grade: 



1'hese Social Studies Skills are ''an good as rjuf\ according to the New York 
State Social Studies Education Department Chi'of. They are taken from the 
53rd Yearbook of the Katxor,al Council for the Social Studies* 

Pleaise check those skills vhich you introduce and S1\^ESS at your grade level* 
Thank you for your cooperationo Please ccroplate by o 



Soci^^I Studies Steei-ing Ccmnittee 

Andrau PecorarO:- Chairman 

Barcara Flood 

Rosalie Gianna 

Carl rlaiTis 

Doni Judkoi/itz 

Susan Levy 
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APPENDIX I 



3CCXAL GTUDX]::; CKILL^ 

Part One; Skills which are a definite but chared resporiGibility of the social stiulies 

lo Locating infonnation 

II. 0:rga.iizir^G infonnation 

III. i>/ali3atin5 inf orrnation 

IVo Acquiring infcrr.aticn thronfjh rearlin^; 

V. Acquiring inf orrricition throu.r^h listenir^r: and obsorvinf: 

VI. Corr.runicatinc orally and in writinc 

VII. Interpreting pictures, charts, ;^raphs, tables 

VIII. '.'orkinii: with others 

Part Two: okills which are a najor respojisibility of the social studies 

lo 3^2af]inn social .studies materialG 

II. Applying prcblem-solvinG critical-thinkinc skills to social issues 

III. Interpreting maps and globes 

IV. Understanding tine and chronofogy 



Part Two: 
I. 



II. 



Reacing e-.ocial studies materials 
Ao Understanding an increasing nujnber of social studies terms 

B. LeaiTi a-*breviations coxmonly used in social studies materials 

Applying problem-solving and critical-thinking skills to social issues 

A. Recognize that a probleni exists 

Bo Define the problem for study 

C. Review knov.Ti infonr.ation about the problem 

D. Plan how to study the problem 

Eo Locate, gatlier, and organize inforniation 

F. Interpret and evaluate infor-'iation 

G. Summarize and drav tentative conclusions 

H. Recognize the need to change conclusions v/hon new inforr.ation v/arr^ts 

I. Recognize areas for further study 

J. Use problen-eolving techniques in meeting pcirsonal and societal problems 
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APPr^lDIX J 



Page Two 



N E \V S L 1- T T E R 



February 



Issued rrrioilically in llic Interest uf I\c^i«lcnts of School r}iilricl No. 0 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 
RfSsELL H. SciirLTZ» President 
J. RonF.RT An NINO, Vice President 
Harry Wf.in stein Pa ft J. FIamilton 

Dr. Thomas Casey Charles H. Formas 

' Joseph A. Gh:uani 



Dr. Dahvl ^V. Pelletier 
Superintendent of Schools 



Francis M. Lenhart 
Treasurer 



Edith Seitz 
District Clerk 



SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL HONOR SOC 
INDUCTS 94 STUDENTS 

On Wednesday. January 16. 197-J. 9-1 new momlx^rs of t 
lional Honor Socit'ty were indue tot! in an ovonin*,' candleli;;ht ci*r 
■ Spoochos centered on the four eardmal principles of the orqar. 
were- given by the officers: Suzanne Kiniry. vico-piTsu!enl. or 

: '■ acter; Barbara Cclona. .sec 

! I/. J . I on service: Miehncl Ai;uer:i 

IxindGrgarren Udent. on sdiuJai-ship: a.- 

, . I Johnston, treasurer, on lead 

KeqiSirarlOn S several of the speakers 5 

! the now active role of the 
Kindergarten rci^istration will be | in such activities as a I95()*s 



Questions To The Central Office 

From time to time the central office receives questions reirardinc: 
various aspects of the school life. We will attempt to print some of these 
questions that are of general interest anu give the answer to the 
question. 

A sample question and answer 
follows: ICPFTsS ADCMID 

Question: Why doesn't the school I OOa SoLriliOi Sll 
permit commercial photographers ' »j, pr. De,?y»5*|i^ 
to take pictures of individual stu- y-J j - ,'|||^ j\S 



dents or class ^jroups for sale? 

Answer: The New York State 
Constitution (article VIII. section 
1) expr-essly prohibits the use of 



(Continued from Page 1) 

aid G. Seas::'aves. Mitchell J. Sin- 
:er, Karen T. SpelIeri>or2:. Donald 



public school projx^rty or persomiel \ J^^'^n^'^^y .Guy P. Vilim, karen I. 
-in aid of any individual, or private ^^^c^^^-'I^. Adrian T. Woodward, 
corporation or association . . 
This provision :s of course applic- 
able to the use of school buildint;s 
and personnel by photoL,'raphers en- 
gaged in the sale of pictures to 
pupils or parents. It is not \xn- 
proper, however, for commercial 
photo5;raphers to take pictures in 
school if the pictures are taken at 
the request of tiie school author- 
ities solely for inclusion in th.e 
yearbook, or for pupil identifica- 
tion purposes, where the school 
district purchases one copy only 
for each sueh purpose. Where a 
photo.Lrrai)her is at the school to 
take pictures for such punwses. he 
may hand the pupils cards indica- 
ting; tlie name an:! address of the 
photoc;rapher and the pr:ce of ad- 
ditional copies of the pictures. Any 
sucii purchase would havo to Ix: 
made hy the i .a rent directly from 
the photoc;rapher*s studio, outside 
of school liOLirs. ami without the 
use of school poi^sonnel. 

It i5 improper for n photo'^rapher 
to use school f:u*;!iiies or school 
p>ersonncl for the purpose of sellincj 
photot^r.tphs to pupils or parenis. 
This means that r)h(>ioi:rar>lK lakf^n 
.«;o]ely for that puv'K-Ke nny not In? 
tako:i on school prcnuses. .md that 
teachei*s. other srlK>ol em-)li>vees. 
and pupils m:iv not l>c used to as- 
sist a phol(>:;ra:)lier in <iisii ;i)ulin'^' 
fnnns or piclures. or !n col left inu* 
the LN>s!s of the piotun's. 

Parent a.ss«>riaii*JMS. and any 
other inr«Tesieil ori^ansvat io.k t/th«'r 
O .schtH>I per'^oniiel nrjy v*>lunt- 
:»s<isi in the fnkint' and snio 



held at the various e!e:ncniary 
schools in the West Islip Public 
School District according to the 
schedule below: 



On ^^onday, Tuesday and Wed- i movies 



a Wash in ton. D.C. trip. th*. 
in;; pro;; ram, and a schn 
fund raisin.i,' pro;;ram thai \ 
elude Saturday mornins ch; 



nesday. April 29, 30 and May 1 
1974 at the Bayview, Higbie Lane, 
Oquenoek. Manetuck and Paunia- 
nok Schools. On Monday. Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 6. 7. and S. 
1974 at the Captree, Paul J. Bel- 
1 e\v. S o u t h «;a t c and Wes t br oo k 
Schools. Hours of re?:istration will 
be from 9:00 A.M. to 12 Noon and 
from 1:00 P.M. ^.o 3:00 P.M. 

In accordance with an estab- 
lished policy of this school district, 
children must Ix? 5 years of au'C on 
o:- before Dcceml.ior 1. 1974 in order 
to be enrolled in Kinder.srarton for ■ 
the 1974-75 .school year. K\';donce j 



Deborah Ortiz was the recipient! 
of a Rej?ents nui-sinir scholarship.! 
Each nursing scholarship entitles i 
the recipient to an award of S2U0 j 
to $.")00 a year for up to 5 .Vears of ■ 
nursing; study at a colle£;e. or at a \ 
hospital scho«.:>l of orofessional 1 
nursin.ia: in New York State. i 
The following; seniors were named I 
alternates: Karen Canale. P.obort ! 
K. Conover. Marie L. Plisenbcrii. \ 
Vincent Gnlla.i;her. Dou:;Ia^ S. I 
Ilance. Janice J. Honey. David I. j 
Jones. Barbara A. Kosiczky, Mi- j 
ciiole M, Kulo. nosomar>' P. Kurtz, j 
Daphno L. Loukidcs. Hermann H. i 
Luttmann. rYank P. Maltese. A*:-; 
nes Mov. Janet M. O'Grady, Robin j 
M. O'Reilly. Gerald A. Perai;ine. | 
Constance L- SaK aio, Ira J. Sar.- \ 
chick. Jamc.^ C. Sanford. John I*'. ■ 
Schindler. Nicliolas L. Spatafo:*:i, ' 
Kenneth H. Webster. 



of the date of birth of the ch.ild 
must be presented at the lime of 
rej^istration. e.?.: birth certificate, 
passport, etc. 



EMC 



> i 

CHIEF OF SOCIAL STUDIES i 
BUREAU VISITS WEST ISLIP | 

The V/est Isiip Klrmentaiy So- ! 
ci:il Studies Steerin.i; Committee j 
was honored to hear Dr. I>jriald ! 
I>r:i>:aw. Chief of the Social Studios I 
r.nreaLi of th<' New York Siato Kd- ' 
;:c:;t::;:: Di'p:'.r':r..'r.t. :*.t it,; .T:rct i:*..; 
of Januaiy 13. Dr. Hrauaw pi'C- ' 
soi^tivi .'in over\*iew of the slate 
pri»'4rain. Periin^Tit questions were' 
a.si%i?il. He L:a\ e v:iluable su^^iv>- [ 
(ions aiitl direction to Ihe I-!Ien",','m- 1 
ary Stvial Studies Stcerin'^' Cn:n ; 
mittee. i 

Tile Conimittee was (»st:d)lish.'d 
on JanJiary *'.t>. 1073. and l':»s m«-t 
bi-weekly. TIU'V have di*\'eio!HMi :» . 
r'lii! vi'.^phv S/»--:al .S!U«li'»s I%due- • 



PTA HOLDS FOUNDERS 
DAY PROGRAM 

On Saturdav evenins^. February- 
9. 1974. the West Islip Council of 
PTA preseiilod its Annual Found- 
ers Day Pro.cfram. 

Each .vear celebrations are held 
by PTA's throuu'hout the country 
to commemorate the foundin.Lj of 
the National Parents Teacher As* 
.•^ociation in 1S97. 

This year the Founders* Day 
Commit teo. under the Chairman- 
ship of Mrs. J;mies Capuli. ar- 
rani;ed an eveninL; of music featur- 
in'.^ the Harbor.mon. membci's of 
the Brookhaveti Cna oter of the 
i^ocieiy for the Preservation and 
Kncoura icemen t of Barbei*shop 
Q».:ir:ct Sin.f;infr in America. The 
audience was ireated to a i)roL;ram 
of barbei^shop quartet and ciionjs 
li.Lrmony intc;;raied witii amusing 
skits and scenes. 
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ucaJoi'^i Ass<viaii(3n have 
'hiriy n;n»' West Islip Junior Ilii.:h 
School Music SuiderU.s to p:U*tici- 
paie in their 2);ii Anruual Junior 
lli.;h ScivM)! Music Kestiv:d. 

T!)- f^stivrd will Iv h»-ld at the 
C. W. Po-;( C^oile:;t» Audiiiinum on 
M.Kvh 1"). jr,. and 17 a;iil uill feat- 
Mi't' i)m' Diiisi.'ii-jlini; Junior Ilutli 
Sch<n)i n^usie .students from .Suf- 
fi>lk C\)unty. 



Mr. John D. O'Donnell 
school prineioal. presented 
sii^mias assisted by >Mr. Wii: 
Angelos, assistant princip; 
the advisors, Mrs. Eloise 
and *Mr. William D\N.yer. 

Mr. O'Donnell ■ then adf 
the Honor Society and thei 
ilies on the subject of "The 1 
Mind." He also added an :n 
in? note that the first srat 
class of West Islip School \ 
almost the exact number 
new members. A receptio 
held following; the ceremony 
The new inductees are . 
lows : 

Frank Al^ano. Linda A 
Corey Aylin^^, Christina 
Ronnie Bauman. Karen Bocl 
lene Boqdanowich. Bruce B- 
Daniel Bosnian n. John Br 
Susan Carlson, Joyce Coha: 
anno D'A.^cvili. Linda Davila. 
DeCamp. Lo:Taine DeSale. 
Ennis, Adrienne Farrell. Src- 
Flower, Riciiard Forst. R 
Galati. Donna Gan^n, Keith 
stein. James Guerin. Lauren 
han. Paul Hayes, Kathleen I 
Mar\' Ann Kay. Mari^ucrito 
ini;, Lisa Kra pf. Deirdre La 
Louise Li»ven, Rebecca Livin 
Donna Lofi:ren. Mary Luiko: 
drey Lut/.. Kdward Lutz. Mr 
ons. Holly Man nine:. John 
Nancy Marehesini. Kenneth 
He. ward Maurer. Lind.i 
Scott Melusen. Peter Muller 
Muller. Susan Mullii^an, 
Murphy. \'alorie Myers, 
NichoU. Roller t Nici.son. 
Ninipiiiiis. OeiTildine Noble 
both Nolan. .Maiy Nolan. Fp 
O'Connor, 'i'orence O'Malle 
Kinia Pari'.ell, Karen Pet run 
Pixid, Jud.y Po<iinajersky, 
Prince. Margaret Puehta. : 
Quinn. Linda Rep*)Ia. Linda 
Ix-r;:. I3nv:d Runda. Del>>fa: 
dor. I'aul Sanis»tn. I>eslie Sa 
Merrie Schoeker, Susan S« 
1 I Ann oC itii't't'd I a , Stt7\*cri i 
chosen j Dianne Sfor/a. Lisa Sims. H 
<on. Kri<^ti Si*"»holm. Kli 
Smith. .Mar>-ann Streib. 
Swi'ithi^lni. David Thayer. 
Thonii)st:n. Geralyn Trii 
F.ONiwiKiry \'ali'Mti. Kevin 
fine. I)elh)r.ih Vidal. D\)nah 
sfer, I)i»nna WI<r;zc/.ynii. CT 
\\*i>je.o. I.ynnc \^'ard. Mar>* 
M inann(» Wiimler. 
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J/uFJ.iP.Y 1:975 COOPJXGfATOI'-: U. OiilviiXT-Or? 

:Cb.G iiov. Soci.-a Staicior; cc-s-irrjc- of rii Intr-v- v-: .-v, o-?" r-'-n■--.- 
-rcr c ir.odo:-.-=ia cocial ci-uc1iG;5 prcri;ra-.i<: i.o in at iicO.icI: do 'ncr-^' o-r ■IC^.i:: 
i;liin;i.Y. foi-'iid in c. rocen-j l.'r.-;ior-rj. Ccvaicil ci' b^oc:L ■,:.:=. Studi^oa puli'^i-. 
ca-tlor. l-y :Oc^ic;l RooaXlo. &:rGi-l?.3cV •"A Porcnt- s G;iido 'jo t-^c --ocinA 
Stud;-.os-., , ,in:rai;.r-7--r.-diKlocI voccherc; ".lio r.ish -jo tldiiLc v.ii;'! 

to oGo iilro.n £ind /TiisD-ur-ipC:: to liDi-or:'. tc o.-.-.-oce r:iid recordr?, -co 
pca-^-.jiciurvbc- i;a roic-plcj^iii- i-id :-iir;-ao.r.io::;%-; ' "bo riV-.r-VGy iv-O oo--.j-ui:ir-7 
O'JiJ^Qv- pv.oblGr.'G, -L-o -juador-L-clrc indopcudc-iit v-oseaiio:-. •or.,.;ioc--jn, :.c.-/dle 
artn-xGcts;, to aiicilycjo bg-7v--go na-jsricOlS;- to woziz divJciXy v.itii or;-;iU-- 
isc.tiolis, to p]iatoc:rc.pli cccnGs of soci?:.]. cioiiif-'locriCG, to t??:::voi 
outoida viiG Goho-rl cn^rn-roiiriontv oi^.d t-c- c:'r.::i'-iZic::i'i:. v.it'i a v-ir-iot^? oT 
Xopj'.'sin::; o:-:i:'oriD:-icos — cu].! of v.hicU o:ii lioir! stvx.ontr:- Ioct^ Iiov.' to 
loarji on tii5i. -- o^.n,. " 

?.lirco aroc.3 ccno to r-ind ccncnrnj..r.3 pc, rent irATolrenont in 
toschins oooii?X StiidicEs;. 

Co Picld trips ccn on-dch cliildi-^-i'i's cocir.l f-tudios ei-rpor-icnooc. 

vi'.ndcjliGiie . ; ■ ......... 

Cr >^vr.nily Ctc^ousaloiiz co^oox-i^i.si^ -1:110 cliff erc::?.oc botwoon 

ta-i;tain.s'^ and ''ci'v-ic ^c-.^oiili^lli-l;:/''' v;ouia do apr^v-oj^-ic..!.-^ 

^'^^^ i?- cori^_:i-!3tcG civrrcnt].;/ orruinii-i*-; ncv; r)ro''rcia;j fo"^ 
pocniblc injlciHG.utr-tioii in i3c :tonooi> I975c> * - ^ - - . . 
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APPWDIX L 



Bayview School 

Snedecor Avenue 

West Islip, N*y* 11795 



January 24, 1974 



Mr. Andrew Pecorarro, Principal 

Manetuck School 

West Islip, IKY. 11795 



Dear Mr. Pc^corarro: 

^On behalf of all the members of the V/est Islip District 
.Curriculum Council, I want to express many thanks for the 
fine presentation you gave at our meeting on January 17, 1974» 
Please inform the members of the Elementary Social Studies 
Steering Committee that we were very pleased with the work 
being done. You are all to be highly commended! 



Sincerely? 

Gayle Pescuma 
Secretary 
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West isljp public schools 

WEST ISLIP, LONG ISLAND. n.Y, 



lt7B9 

PAUL J. BELLEW. SuPCRtNTtNDCNT OF SCHOOLS 



BAYVIEW SCHOOL 

PHILIP J. HARRIGAN. PrjnCIPAL 



April 23, 1975 



Mr. Andrew Pecoraro 
Manetuck School 
West Islip, New York 

Dear Mr. Pecoraro: 

The District Curriculuin Council wishes to thank you for 
providing valuable insights into the functioning of the Elementary 
Social Studies Steering Committee. 

Your leadership as chairman of this steering committee has 
no doubt been an instruniental factor in the continued success of 
this committee. 

Again our thanks for your jnd your committee ''s effortso 




Philip J. Harrigan 
Chairman 

District Curriculum Council 



i 
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APPF2IDIX N 



TO INFORM AND TO STIMULATE IDEAS 



Volume 1, No. 1 



February/ 1975 




REPORTS from the 

STEERIiJG CaniTTEES 



SOCIAL STUDIES 
Elementary Level 

The Social Studies Steering Commibbee 



Robert Gagin 
Lee Gianna 
Carl Harris 
Doni Judkowitz 
Susan Levy 
The Study Committee 
Mildred Anderson - 
Frances Corcoran - 
Doris Jacobs 
Elaine Klein 
Genevieve Oliver - 



Bayview 
Mane tuck 
Oquenock 
Mane tuck 
Beach Street 

Manetuck 

Oquenock 

Captree 

Higbie 

Manetuck 



The Elementary Social Studies Steering Com- 
mittee has been in existence since February, 
1973. The committee has generally met bi- 
weekly since that date. Some of its accom- 
plishments will be encapsulized. 

The committee has developed a Philosophy of 
Social Studies Education. A district-wide sur- 
vey accorded the elementary faculty an oppor- 
tunity for input. Information gained from this 
. 'data formed the basis for the Philosophy of So- 
cial Studies Education. 

In order to keep abreast with current social 
studies thinking, the committee has and con- 
*'''5j-'^s to investigate current research and liter- 
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EV'EfJTS TO NOTE- 

March I, 22, 29 

Apri I 5 

May 3, 10, 17 

Hofstra University 
(see p. 3) 



Workshops in Instruc- 
tional Approaches foV 
Children with Learning 
Disabi I it ies ' 



March 6 

Higb ie E lementary 
School - 3:45 p.m, 

Betty Raimondo & 
Rosemary Han ley 

Call Vita Rosen 273-5436 



Workshop: Games & 
Materials for In- 
di vidua I i zation 
(2-6) 



March 13 , Instructional Mater- 

ials Exhibit 
Country (Elementary & Secon- 
m. dary Teachers) 

& Cal I Bob Smith 

295-2700 



Crest Hoi low 
Club - 2-6 p 
( J er i cho Tpk 
Woodbury Road - 
Woodbury) 



(Social Studies - continued) 

Visitations and attendance at professional con- 
ferences have been encouraged. Two members 
attended the National Science Foundation Con- 
ference at Geneseo in July. One member at- 
tended the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies Conference in Boston. Three members at- 
tended the Educational Consulting Associates 
Conference on Individualizing Social Studies. 
Guest speakers from our own and other dis- 
tricts have kept us informed of current trends 
in social studies . 

A Social Studies Skills survey involved a six- 
teen teacher sub-committee representing all 
elementary schools. Aftci tabulatinq results 
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(Social Studies - con^inued from p. 1) 

of the survey we concluded that we could not 
develop a single set of social studies skills to 
meet the grade (or individual) requirements of 
our elementary population. The State Educa- 
tion Department is in the process of develop- 
ing a flow chart of sequential social studies 
skills. 

The committee has utilized the resources of the 
Bureau of Social Studies of the New York State 
Education Department . We currently have two 
teacher-training video tapes developed by pro- 
fessors from Rochester and SUNYat Brockport. 
This overview (30min. programs) of the dis- 
ciplines of geography and anthropology may be 
seen by contacting the district TV control cen- 



We have utilized a variety of State Department, 
as well as National Council of Social Stud- 
ies, publications. Dr. Don Bragaw, Chief of 
the Bureau, was the guest of t\\e comr.attee in 
West Islip. 

The committee recommended the 3CCCS-SCOPE 
course. "Values in Education for Today's* 
Schools/* which was given in Deer Park last 
semester. Another course in elementary social 
studies will be offered in West Islip in Febru- 
ary . 

TJie district is a member of the Social Studies 
Consortium of Boulder, Colorado. This Data 
Book, which is updated periodically, contains 
objective evaluations of social studies proj- 
ects developed by universities. Information 
gained from the Data Book, as well as the 
NCSS, formed the basis for selections for pilot 
programs. 

Pilot programs are scheduled to begin in Feb- 
ruary. Volunteers representing each elemen- 
tary school have been selected. An orienta- 
tion program will begin as soon as ordered ma- 
terials are received. Specific guidelines, in- 
cl'dding evaluative procedures , will be outlined 
at these meetings . 

The target date for completion of Phase I is 
May, 1975. School and district adoptions will 
be based upon the analysis of the pilot program 
evaluations. . 

MATH DEPARTMENT 
Secondary Level 

New Two-Year AlcTGbre Course 
Two new courses will be offered in the high 
school next September — Computer Programming- 
Basic and Computer Programming — Fortran. The 
courses are designed to meet the needs of the 
students who wish to develop skill in the use 
of computers and computer language and to ap- 
ply computer capability to various areas of the 
curriculum as well as to open possibilities for 
career goals . 

The computer belongs in the family of instruc- 
tional media, such as textbooks, films, labor- 
atories, videotapes, etc. The individual stu- 
dent may apply computer capability to statis- 

(continued on p. 3) 
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PFLAUM / STANDARD 
DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY 
GRADES 4, 5, AND 6 



Oclobnr 15, 1973 



3A 
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Author: 
Publisher: 



Publication Date: 
Availability: 
Grade Level: 
Subject Area: 



Walter J. Limbacher 
Pflaum/Standard 
38 West Fifth Street 
Dayton. Ohio 45402 

1969-70 
From publisher 
4-6 

Human Relations. Mental Health, and Values Education 



Overview 

The inicrmediale program of Dimen- 
sions of Personality is designed to assist 
children through the "reaching out" years 
of middle childhood. The focus of the 
program is helping ihe child know and un- 
derstand himself during the formative 
period prior to his teens. The student texts 
include readings, cartoons, and pictures. In- 
troductory activities for each unit are 
suggested in the Teacher's Edition, and 
spirit masters for class activities are provid- 
ed. 

Material and Cos! 

Student and Teacher Materials: 
Here I Anh Grade 4, 83 pp.. 
6" X 9", paperbound 
hardbound 
Teacher's Edition: 127 pp., 

6" X 9". paperbound 
/'/;/ Sol Alone. Grade 5. 189 pp., 
6" X 9". paperbound 
hardbound 
Teacher's Edition: 271 pp., 

6" X 9", paperbound 
Becoming Myself. Grade 6, 204 pp. 
6" X 9", paperbound 
hardbound 



,r'r C^*:. lOA 

6" X 9". paperbound 



S1.87 
S2.85 

$3.99 

S2.46 
S3.92 

S4.52 

S2.60 
S4.10 

SG.lii 



Additional Materials: Spirit masters for 
class activities: 
Here I Am S ')f^ 

set 

rm Not Alone SI. 02 

set 

Becoming My.^elf S.95 

set 

Required or Suggested Time 

Each student text consists of suggested 
activities, followed bv student rea dines 



ard di:'cv!-S!".rn i^'jtrsiior:::. There ;».re I! units 
in Uvre I Ant: 20 in \ot .Alone: and 17 
in Hri'ot}tin\: .Mv.sclJ. The materials could be 
used on an intensiv e hasis over six weeks or 
a semester. lKi\\e\er. use over a year's time 
ciuild ureati) enhance the program, since it 
uould allow fiir reinforcement of the con- 
cepts over lime. 

Intenifed User Characteristics 

The inlermediale materials in the 
/}imen.\nfn.\ <>f Fcr.<(imtlity series can be used 
sueeessfully with students of v;irying ability 
levels. It should he noted that some of the 
reading ma\ he too dilTicult for slow 
learners. Thi> problem ma\ he overcome by 
ha\ ing the students read aloud or by having 
the leaeher read lo them. The teacher must 
he able lo maintain an open classroom at- 
mosphere and lo conduct meaningfuly 
elassrtiom discussion. / 

Rationale and Genorai Objectives 

The authors believe that important 
physical, social and emotional chances oc- r- 
eiir in children during the miermediale . J 
grades. In addition to a tieveloping self- 
au;irenes.s of his role as a i.-.mily member 
and as a part of the larger society, the 
child's relationships become increasingly 

in'>nor»::pi lo him. !p o^'^f•^ to P^af^e 2 

healthy adjustment to adolescence, the 
child must he aware of the causes and 
effecls of siich gro\Mh and chance. The ma- 
jor ohieelive of this pr^\:::.im !S to promote 
such awareness, thus cnahliri: the child to 
understand and accept nis personal 
de\ elopment. 



Content 

IICKC I 



I ' 



Ant. the 4th-j:r.ide tj\t. is focus- 



ed on a slud> of self. The studcMS engage in 
activities arid ds^cussion* on sc'f-awareness, 
senses, emoiiim. h credit v. environment. 



1) 



Copyright * 1973. by Social Sctoncv Educclion Consortium. Ire. 'Jcu!*.: 
by Francfts Haloy. Reproduction in whole or in pert without written poi.' 
rtghtt rasarvad. 



zio.i ii ii-i'ii'v prohibited. All 
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APPrlNDIX P 




SUB-REGIONAL INSERVICE OFFERING 
at the 

WEST ISLIP PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

NEW CONCEPTS IN ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 
Mr» Thomas Lavan ' 

SR-81 First Class: February 27, 1975, at the Westbrook School, Thursdays 

3:30 - 5:10 - 14 consecutive sessions - ^Equivalent academic hours: 2 ' 

This workshop is designed to familiarize teachers with a variety of instructional 
materials currently available to implement the Social Studies curriculum. The 
spiral nature of the Social Studies curriculum with particular focus on the major 
themes that recur in grades 3 through 6 wi^l be discussed. Topics will include: 
Philosophy of the new Social Studies — Spiral Construction of the Nev/ York State 
Social Studies Curriculum — Flow Chart of the Social Studies Program — Content 
Selection and Relevance — A Review of Appropriate A-V Materials — Values and 
Value Clarification--Current Political^ Social and Economic Organizations — 
Summary. 

*A BOCES/SCOPE certificate of completion will be awarded to participants upon 
successful completion of the workshop, 

THOMAS LAVAN received his B.S. from Fordham and an M.A. from St. John's 
University. He has some sixteen years of experience in the field of education. 
Mr. Lavan is currently the district coordinator of social studies at the North 
Babylon Public Schools, He was a co-editor of "Dynamics of Discovery" pub- 
lished by SCOPE, and has taught inservice courses for SCOPE in the "New 
Social Studies". 

* *************************** 

Questions concerning this workshop should be addressed to Dr* Paul fCirdahy at 
the address noted below. 

If you would like to register for this workshop, please detach and complete the 
registration form below and return it to Dr. Paul Kirdahy, Assistant Superintendent 
for Elementary Education, at the administration offices of the V/est Islip Public 
Schools, Beech Street and Sherman Ave., West Isllp, Nev/ York 11795 by 
February 14, 1975. 



Q ' EOCES/SCOPE 
ERXC I v/ould like to register for SR-81, ''New Concepts in Elementary Social Studies" 



Z*'*'*'*'*"^ * •^^•^'^ ^ At^wuA a .i^iiU^U fcJVOXi.JJ OXUl^XXiO 



PK^OGi^;.i:s 01; lo::g isl,wd 



Project Individualized Instruction 
Observation Seminars 

Career Education Center Meeting 
Hineola Jr. High School 



Social Studies; Program, V/oodnere 
Academy (Elementary) V/oodmere 

Socicil Studies Lab, Islip Jr. Higlj 



Jan. 22, 197^ 
Mar. 25, 197^ 



I-iar. 3, 1975 
Mar. 11, 1975 



Leo Giaiina 
Serota Lamm 

Lee Gianna 
Doni Judkowitz 
Phyllis Lucier 
Evelyn Edick 
Andrew Pecoraro 

Andrew Pecoraro 



Andrew Pecoraro 
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APPUJDIX R 



C0I'3-;iTTES Ma-3ER3 ATTL\?D/j:Cl': AT rKOFr::]SIONAL 
SOCIAL STUDIES COJ.^r iJRl'i;Cl:5 



Third /innual Stony Brook Conference Mar. 10, 1973 Aiidrew Pecoraro 
of the Lon^ Island Council for 
Social Studies 



Long Island Council for Social Oct. 10, 1973 Andrew Pecoraro 

Studies, V.'oodbury Country Club 



Seminar on Social Studies, K-6, 
Educational Consultir^ Associates 
Conference, Hempstead 

Northeast Social Studies Conference 
of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, Boston 



liar, 26, 197^ Frances Corcoran 
Mary Jane Turner 
Andrew Pecoraro 

April 3-6, 197^ Rosalie Giaima 



Administrators Conference on Elementary 
Social Science, National Science 
Foundation, Geneseo 

Individualization in Social Studies 
(5-12) V/orkshop Conference, Associa- 
for Innovative Development and 
Education, Hempstead 



July 9^16, 197^ Carl Harris 

Andrev; Pecoraro 

Dec. 3, 1975 Genevieve Oliver 
Andrew Pecoraro 
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AFPKNDIX . S 



PUBLISHING CCMP/JJISS ' PHI^GIiirrrATIONS TO TKS 
V.'EST IGLIP SOCI/vL STUDIES STZII-I^IIiG CCrilU'TrSE 



Joseph Brodack 

Ray Coykendall (dec#) 

Alan Frischman 
Patrick Henry 
Sidney Oper 
Roger Turk 



Laidlaw 

Follett 
Publishing Co, 

Arista 



May 10, 1973 



May 22, 1973 



January 6, 1975 



Taba - Field Pub. Noverr.ber 13, 197^ 



MacKillan 



Addison- V/esley 



October 15, 3.97^^ 
May 13, 1975 



ArPL'NDIX T 
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APPENDIX U 



November 20, 197'f 

TO: Julian V. Cowan 
FROM: Andrew A. Pecoraro 
RE: Order for Video Tapes. 

Kindly order these State Department Social Studies 
video tapes for teacher education: 

# 1 - Anthropology - Sherwood Lingenf elter, SUC, Brockport 

# 2 - Geography - Robert Hall, Jr., University of Rochester 
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APPEMDIX V 



." ' January 8, 1^7h 

TO} Juliv^ V. Ccy.;an, Director of Educaticnal Co.T.munication3 

FBOM: Andrew A. Ppcororo, Principal, Hanetuck School . ^ 

REJ Tapinc of 'i^oachcr Training Proerana 

^J? follcv/inr io tho list of state-producod teacher training prorra7.3 
which I v;ould like to have taped for district use: 

The New Social Studios - Grade 1 (20 nin.) 

The New Social Studies - Grade 2 (20 cjin.) 

The Ne-v Social Studies - Grade 3 (20 nin.) 

Social Studies - Grade 5 - An Inductive Approach (30 nin.) 

These pro^rr-s woro produced by the Bureau of Elementary Curriculua 
Devolopr.ent and arc available at tho BCCE3 fil-n libraries. 
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est L'jlip riiblic ijclioola 

Given a selection of iteras and ideas suc^osted by liis peers, the studen 
v/ill : 

Av Group the itents or ideas in a variety of v/ays 
(forr/.ulatint; concepts) 

B. r::plain the rec-^.cons for the t;roupincs (justifying 
concepts). 

* C. Test the accuracy and validity of the groupings 
Ijal ^ip^^ _and JT es t i 3j3 r.e ral i z at i o ri£ 

Given a set of pictures, objects, and/or inforn:ation about various topi, 
the student v/ill: 

A. Identify v/hat the iteus have in ccr.'j:ion, and wielze an ' • 
appropriate generalization cry the basis of the coi.r.:onality 

B. Test the accuracy of the generalization on the basis of 
additional information 

5r.!^i}li^iPil jn/orr:.atioia j£Pj;;^a_ Var ie tj o f Sources 

Given a prxrticular topic or questir the student v/ill: 

A. Gather information on the ic or question frou a 
variety of sources 

B, Cc;.iparo the information so gathered 

Co Evaluate the reliability and authenticity of the 
courcoG of information 

I^^Jrl^^FiE^^ilL 9JS}^2^^2:P^}^ GGions; 

Given a group discussion situation, the student \;ill denonstrate an 
ability to teilce part in the diccussion by: 

A. Presenting his o\/n ideas 

B. Demonstrating a \;illingnes3 to expand and clarify his 
ideas 

C. Listening to others 

D. Consenting on, paraplirasing and building on the ideas 
of others 

1G2 

Applies to intorr.jodiate grades 
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5. Ta!:inc Tr.rt ir. Group Activities 

Given ci croup activity situation and r;.inin:al adult cuporvicion, the 
student v/ill doi,:onctrato an ability to talio pai't in an activity by; 

A. Ilolpinc to establish the purpose and/or nature of 
the activity 

B. Talking part in the activity 

Given a description of situations and/or events su^ceating possible 
problems, either of an intex^perconal or ciorc broadly social nature, 
the student will ; 

A* Identify a pow^sible problem or problems 

3. Suggest possible solutions to the problem or probleins 

* C. Suggest possible consequences of ^he proposed solutions 

Given an event or a description of an event involving persons, the 
student will; 

A. Identify the various feelings a person or perc;ons involved in 
the event mr.y loave experienced 

*B. Identify possible reasons for those inferred feelings 

* C. Identify possible future behaviors that may occur because 

of those feelings 

Do I^elate those feelings to his ov;n experiences 

Given an event or a description of an event involving persons, 
the student \;ill: 

A. Identify attitudes the person or persons involved in the 
event r:ay seen to have 

Identify possible sources of these altitudes 
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C. Identify possible future behaviors v/hich my occur 
because of those attitudes 

D. Relate these attitudes to his own experiences 163 



9# 

Given oil event or a description of an event involving 
persons, the student \'ill: 

A. Identify the values the person or persons involved in 
the event may hold 

Identify tho possible sources of these values^ 

Cp Identify possible future behaviors that may occur 
because of these values 

D. iiclate those values to his own experiences 



10 • Services^jAvaj. 1 ab lo to ^e^ o n s 

Given a description of son;e needs of both individuals and groups 
01 individuals, the student will: 

A. Identify existing services provided by voi^ious governments, 
business and labor groups, pubfic and private orgcuiizations, 
and individuals that meet these needs 

B. Identify v/hy these needs must be met by various service 
org£mizations and agencies 



A, Given a list of occupations, the student will place the 
occupations into appropriate occupational clusters 

B, Given a description of a particular occupation or 
occupational cluster, the student will identify v;ays 
in v/hich that occupation or occupational cluster is 
related to other occupations 

C, Given a description of a particular occupation, the 
student will identify sliiils and con^petencios, as well 
as cognitive cuid affective factors 



D. 



Given a description of a particular school activity or 
area of learning, either cognitive or affective, the student 
will identify the relationship between that activity or 
area of learning and possible vocational, ,avocational, or 
career pursuits 

Given a description of a particular occupation, the 
student will identify: 

(1) Possible mecJis of obtaining inforr/iation about the 
nature of th£<t occupation, and, 

(2) various approaches to and skills for applying for a 
job related to that occupation 

164 
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12» ■^'F^k^?^f}yR y:r^^^'^L''^^ Person 

A, Giv-cn i\ doscriptron of v.M^ioun Gccir.l (cultural) bchr.viors, 
both ir.dividuc.l cxA ^^rour, t]io ctucl^nt will identify tlio 
individuals or c^rou-ps within thr.t society or culturo that 
may hcvo aff^ctod those bohc.viors 

* B. Given a list of stat'enionts concorr.infj the trcnsndttancc 
of cultural traits, the student v/ill identify those that 
cxo the more defensible from a social science standpoint 

13- .^^.SyriL^.i^i-Pi^P^Ai^^^^^ Envi ronme nt 

A. Given a description of a particular environr/icnt, the student 
with (a) identify ways in which n:an has adapted to tlact 
environment, and (b) demonstrate an underctandin^ that thesG 
adaptions have resulted in si;:dlrjritics cjid differences 

Givr-n a list of statements concerning the effects of both 
horeaity a:id environinent on najri^ the student will identify 
those statements that are the r.ore defensible from :\ social 
science standpoint 



1^. Comparative Cu ltures 

A. Given a dusnription cf tv/o cultures or subcultures, the 
student will identify: (a) soinc of tl^e ways in which the 
tv;o cultures or subcultures nay differ Cuid be alike; and 
(b) possible rccjcons for the ciniilaxi-uies and differences, 
as measured by miniiiium criteria, on an objectives-referenced 
test. 

B. Given a description of a pluralistic society, the student 
will identify: (a) soniv- of the -roups, prxticularly etiinic, 
racial, and religious groups, that are a paxt of that society; 
aiid (b) how the various groups £:re alike aiid different. 

♦ C. Given a description of son:e cf the groupS; particularly etlinic, 
raci.-J-, and leligious -voups, that may be a pcxt of a pluraJL- 
istic society, the student will identify: (a) the role such 
groups have played in that society; (b) some problems of 
prejudice cud discrimination that may exist in terms of these 
groups; ajid (c) some possible means of overcoming problems of 
prejudice arid discrimination 

15 • The Concept of C hjingo 

Given a description of an individual, a group of individuals, or cji 
institution of government that has changed or is in need of clu:j:ge, 
tho student: 

A« V/ill identify those conditions ajid/or events that may bring 
about the need for change -i ^ tz 
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15- ^l"}?^ 9P}\^:?P.^^^f^p}'^£'S'Cp^ (continued) 

B. Uill identify the ch::r::ctoristics of thr.t ir.dividur,!, 
croup, institution, or s<^vorn!:]C;nt th:.t r:.c.y nrJ:o clvaasos 
cither possible or very diificult 

Cm identify how the clicn^v^s nicy be effected 

D. \/ill identify possiblv.- consequenees of vcjrious chmges 

16. Bcisic Conce-Qts of Histor;:,'', Includln,^ the Concept of Clironology , 
iliyi.t'J^il-^^^ p£:H5i and Efie^c^t. r nd_ lii s t orio.'^rr.phy 

Given c. list of frUi.ilirx events, either recent or histox*ical, 
the student v/ill plr.co these events* in clironologicr.l order 

Giveii a certain event, either recent or historical, the student 
v;ill identify several causes anJ- t'everal effects 

Given an account of an event or^era, either recent or historical, 
the student v:ill identify the possible values, biases, and view- 
points of the author of the account 



17* The^ Natiir e of joules and Lav/s 

Ao Given a rule or lav;, a student i;ill identify: 

(1) ho\/ that rule or lav/ contributes to the well-being 
of individuals and society in g^^^-cral; 

(2) in v/hat v/ays the rule or lav; might be chrnsed to ir/prove it; 

(5) v;hat the consequences of such changes might be 

B, Given a description of the clian^jin^ creeds and values of a 
group or of a society, the .'Student will identify hov/ the 
rules and laws of that £;roup or society chG-nge to accorjiicdate 
the new needs and values 

* C. Given a description of a particular social system, the student 
\;ill identify those groups cr forces within that sy^item tliat 
affect its rules and lav/s 



A. 
B. 
* C. 



18. Econo: .'!ic Choice s Der ive froi.i Vc^lues a nd A ffect Policy 

A. Given a description of a country's rescvrces, and also given 
a description of the needc of that country^ the Gtudent will 
identify whet seer.:s to be ir.r.ortant to tlic^t nation on the basis 
of the needs it chooses to r:ect with its resources 

B. Given a description of a salable thing, tlic student will 
identify factors that affect its value -i ftd 
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l8» Econordc Choicoi? Lif^ri ve froiT: V al uoG a nd IS feci Policy^ (contiuued) 

* Co Given a description of cor.sur.iGr actions arid/or clioices, 

the student \/ill identify v:ays these actions and/or choices 
nay affect the producer's product 



19 . Man' s_ JJse _and^ l^^P^J^B^S^ his Natur al Spyjjronuie nt^ 

A. Giver, an illustration or a verbrl doscripticn of the natural 
environment,, the student will identify how r.an's basic needs 
have been not "tlirou^^h the use or r^aiiipulation of the environ- 
ment 

* B. Given an illustration or a verbal description of r.iaji's use 

or manipulation of the natural environiv.ent , the student A/ill 
identify possible consequences, both positive esrA negative, 
of that use or Tianipulation 



20. i:ap and Glo be he adi ng Slc ills ^ 

A. Given his local neighborhood, his school, ajid/or a classroom, 
the student \;ill construct a simple map of thcT.t neif;hborhood, 
school, ajid/or classroom 

B. Given a variety of cor/mion n:aps, the student A/ill identify by 
name the types and/or varieties 

C. Given a map aiid/or a globe, the student will interpret it by 
use of the key 

* D. Given a map and/or a globe, the student \.'ill r.icuze observations 
oi'id judgments as to hcv/ the geOi;sraphic conditions of a certain 
area might affect the lives of the people vho live there 
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APPaiDIX X . 

V/est Idip Pxiblic Schools 

Social Studies Steering Corrj.dtteo 

1X33 Tr.s!c?orco on Curriculum Guidelines 

1.^ Are students involved in t>.o fcraulr.tion of ^oc.lcj 
, the selection of activitieo, and the assecsniont 

of curriculum outccr.es? 12 3^ 

1*2 Do the school a:;d its teachers i:alze steady effort, 
tliroujh re:jularized clviiinels and practices, to 

identify ireas of concern to students? 12 3^ 

1.3 Do students have choices within pro£,'rar.is? .1 2 3 ^• 

l^k Do all students have ample opportunity for serial 

studies education at ali grade levels? 12 3^ 

2^1 Does the projrau focus on the social ;.'orld as it 

actually is? 12 3^ 

2.2 Does the pro£;ra::i er.iph^size prevasive and enduring 

social issues? 12 5^ 

2.3 Does the pro3ra:.i include analysis and attenpts to 
formulate potential resolutions of present and 

controversial problei;^ such as racisu and v;ar? 1 2 3^ 

Does the pro^-rciii provide intensive and recurrent 
study of cultural, racial, religious, and etlnzic 

groups? * 1 2 3 ^ 

2.5 Does the program offer opportunities to meet and 
v/orl: with cenbers of racial aiad etlinic groups 

other thc^. their ov.^? ^ 12 3^ 

2.6 Docs the program build upon tlie realities of the. 

inu-iediate school coirj/.unity? -1 2 3 h 

2.7 Is participation both in school and out considered 

a part of the prograiu? 12 3 4 

3.1 Does the progra:.. emphasize valid concejjts, prin- 
ciples, and theories in the social sciences? 1 2 3 k 

3.2 Does the progran develop proficiency in aefchods 

of inquiry in the social sciences and in tecij^xiquos 
• for processing social data? 1 2 3 4 

3*3 Does the progra::: develop students' ability to 

distinguish a/.iong empirical, logical, dcfinitionrd, 

and norcc.tive r^roposicions cax" problen'^s? 1 2 3 4 

3.4 Does the progran draw upon all of the social sciences 
and the history of the United otates and the l/estorn 

and non-MOstern worlds? 1 2 3 4 



♦1 - Strongly, 2 - hoderatoly, 3 - Hardly at all, h - Not covered 
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SvcJ-uction Chocklict (continued) 



-2- 



other rclr.tod fields such ac iriiychclocy, lev, con- 

nunicctions, and t'lc hui.'^nitios? 12 3^ 

3.6 Docs the pro:::r£:,n: ro present soi.:c' bc^lanco b^tuocn tl\e 
ii:L»;.ediate soci:J. cnviroir.'cnt of ctuc-cnts end the 

larser cocir.l uorld? 12 3^ 

3.7 i^oos the pi^ocrc-jn include the study of ncjti's CLchicve- 
inputs cjid those policies contrj.ry to present nr.tioncJL 

goc.ls? 1 2 3 if 

3.8 Lees the pro^rai:^ include a ccrefujL selection of 

tliat laiou'lcd^e of nost \;orth? 1 2 3 h 

k.l Jjro objectives carefully selected end forml^.tcd? 1 2 3 if 

^.2 Are loiov/ledGc , abilities, vcluinr, and social 

participation c.ll represented in the objectives 

of the prosraij? 1 *2 3 if 

^.3 i\re general statei-.cnts of gocJLs tivx.Glj.tod into 

specific objectives conceived in ter:::s of buhcvior 
csid content? ^ 12 



kak fjTo clc.Soroom instruction end r,:r.terirJLs bcced upon * 

clearly stated objectives? 1 2 3 if 

if .3 l^oos classrooi-:! instruction enable students to see 
their gorjLs clearly in brief instructionrJL se- 
quences a-id lengthy units of study? 1 2 3 if 

if .6 Are objectives reconsidered and revised periodically? 1 2 3 if 

3.1 Do students have a wide and rich range of lecjrnins 
activities appropriate to the objectives of thcir"^ 

program? 1 2 3 if 

3*2 Do activities include forniulating hypotlieses and 

testing theL] by gathering and rjialyzing data? 1 2 3 if 

3.3 Do activities include the processes of LirJiing 

decisions about socio-civic affairs? 1 2 3 if 

3.^ Do activities involve students in their corxronities? 1 2 3 if 

5.5 /^<2 learning activities sufficiently va^-ied rnd 

flexible? 1 2 3 if 

5.6 Do students perceive their teachers as fellow 

inquirers? 1 2 3 if 

5.7 ''^"^e activities cai'ri--d on in a clii.;ate v;hich supports 

students' self-respect aiid op^ns opportunities to eJLl? 1 2 3 if 

6,1 Does the progrrjs have a wealth of appropiaate instruc- 

tioiiri resources? 1 2 3 if 

(1 - strongly, 2 - Kodcr:xtoly, 3 - Ilr.rdly r.t rll, - Ivot covoi-od) 
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iiX'cJLuation Checklist (continued) 



6«2 Do printed nir-.toricls r.ccor.a.'odc.to c. \ndo r^.n^o of 

roccliiiG abilities cu-:cl intur-.-st^;, l^^cjiviir^ ..ctivitios 
Caid courccs? 

5.3 Is c. variety of r,icc-ia c.vc.il;\blc for Iw-crain^ tlirou^h 
r.rjiy senses? 

6a^ Do clL\r.i:>rooi.:s clrnv; n\x)n the cent ribut ions of mciiy 
kindG of resource pc-rsous .\nd or^.-.nizjitions repre- 
sontiii;i m.-aiy points of view? 

6.5 Do activities use the school cjid corxamity rjs .a 
learning laboratory? 

6.6 Does th^- procirau Ixlwo available rcjiy kinds of 
v;ork spc.ce? 

7.1 Does the prosraxi help students or^rjiize their 
ox^^erionces? 

7.2 y-ro Icarran^^ ei-rpcriences or^cjiizcd in such fashion 
tlv.t students li^ai^n hov; to continue to lecjrn? 

7.3 I>oes the program enable students tc relate thoir 
o:cpcriencus in social studies to other rxeas of 
experience? 

7A Docs the forr.al pattern of the prograjn offer 
choice cjid flexibility? 

8.1 Is evcJLuation based prir^a.rily on the school's ovm 
statements of objectives? 

8.2 Dok-s a.ssesGr.w-nt include pro^russ in kiiowlodse, 
abilities, vcJluin^, and participation? 

8o3 Does evaluation data cone frou r.iony sources, inside 
rjid outside the clcssroon? 

8.^ Are ca-r.luation procedures rc^julor, cccprehensivo. 
CJid continuous^ 

0.5 /ure evaluation data used for plcaininr^ curriculcx 
improvcnont? 

8.6 Do evalua.tion data offer students help in the course 
of learning? 

8.7 /ere both students cxA teachers involved in the 
process of evcJLuation? 

3p8 Is regular ro-exv.nnr_ation of basic ciirriculor GorJs 
CJCi inte£jraJL part of the evaJua.tion? 



(1 - Stronsly, 2 ~ i.oderatuly, 3 - Kajrdly at cJ.1, k 
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Evclur.tion ChccUList (continu^^d) 

9«1 I3oos the school provitlo i.^.^proprir.tv- iiirxoricJuts, 

time, oiid. fr,ciliticG for socicl studies v;v:J.uc.tion? 12 3^ 

9.2 Bo tOwChcrs try out md c.drr.pt Tcr thoir own student g 

pronisins inixo vat ions? 12 3^ 

9.5 f-ro tho br.sic purrosos of socic.l studios, oducc.tion 
C.S clc-rly rclr.tcd to the ncods of tho imodir.to 

cor.xiunitpr r.s to those of society r.t lj.rso? 1 2 3 k 

9A Do tcr.c}:crG pr.rticipc.to rosulcjrly in c.ctivc socirl 
studies curriculur.i corjr.ittjcs with both dccision- 

nrrJcin^ cjid advisory rc-sponsibilitics? 12 3^ 

9.5 ■ Bo tcr.churs pc.rticipatc- regularly in activities 

which foster their coupotoncc in socivTjL studies 

education? 12 3'^ 

9.6 Do teachw-rs have socicO. studies ccnsultcjits avail- 
able for help? 12 3^- 

9.7 Crji te.:,chv.rs rjid schools rely upon a districtwide 
policy statement on acadei/.ic freedorii csid profes- 
sional responsibility? ^ 1 P ^ k 



(1 - strongly, 2 - hodcrately, 3 « Hardly at all, Mot covered) 
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app:-:ndix y 



April 1, 1975 



L"toar Pilot Tcachcrc: 



5L?!^:_"°^-'''''^'-'-f'.'"^ ;:I:o_Soci.-.l Studies procraa you r.vc usijis. 



cn 

Booke 



I fx; c:iclo.3iaG cno of tlio tools wu fill utilise 

_ Tho •|2ationalc and General Objectives" (bo::cd) ai-c t^.J-. 
Diroct;j.y frorj the l^ooxcd. Scicnco i-d-jco.tioa Conso-tiua Data "] 

Please check to i/hat c::tent th^sc objectives aro beii- cct 
i^or your ciiildren,- o '-'-v 

PisasG retuT:i tliis slaoet to ce by Muy 1 cr sooner. 



X/aanl: you. 



A.':^rev; Ao l-ecoroi-Ot Chaircan 
Sooicl. Studiei3 Steering Conmtteo 



HOT AT 



riAIIU: ^ 
SCUCOL: 



GRADE: 



ERIC 
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APPHIJDIX 2- 



(SslectGd Questions) 
Form A 
Edited by H. H, Hzntnors 
^9e_ Sex( circle) M F Grade Date 



Directions: Following is a list of statements about Social 
Studies. Put a plus sign ( + ) before each statement ./ith v/iifbh 
you agree. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



_ No matter what happens, this subject always comes first. 

_ This subject is profitable to everybody who takes it. 

_ Any student who takes this subject is bound to be benef: 

_ All lessons and all methods used in this subject are clc 
and definite. 

_ I am willing to spend ray tirae studying this subject. 
_ This subject will benefit only the brighter students. 
_ I am not interested in this subject. 



^' This subject is a waste of time. 
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APPENDIX A A 



WEST ISLIP TEAC::£I?S ASSCCIATIO:! 



Cheryl Yannello 
Beach St. Junior HiD;h 
V;est Islip,K.Y. 11795 



Mr. Andrev/ Pecoraro, Principal 
I''anetuck Elementary School 
V/est Islip.N.Y. 11795 

Dear Kr. Pecoraro: 

This letter is to confirm that the V/est Islip Teachers 
Association stronf=:ly recommended that all teachers cease 
all voluntary, non-contractual activities due to the 
impasse in ne.^^otiations which- was initiated by the Board 
of Education. 

The completion of survey or evaluation formn by 
teachers would be included under the heading of a voluntarv 
activity. 



* Sincerely yours, 

Cheryl Yannello, President 
West Islip Teachers Association 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX BB 



I.'ovon:bor 6, 1975 



Selective xlducational Equiixvsntf Inc# 

3 Briclso Street 

iJev/ton, liacccchuGotts 02195 

Attention: I-iark Modin 

Deair Hodin: 

I v;ould liko to confirm our tentative date for 
the FoJiiily of Hon worksliop on Monday , Jiixmary 19, from 
5-5 P#ni* 

The format you sucsested soimds fine. (Introduntiont 
den^onstration, crall group participation) 

If it is focusible to dor.xinctratc roro than one kit 
the following crade level doGignaticn is suggcoted: 

Gr# k - Faraly of Zarly ITow liiisland 

Gr. 5 - Kopi Indian Fardly, or ^^uochua Family of Pemi, 

or Algonquin Indian Family 
Gr* 6 - Japaneae Fanjily, or /iS]:ianti Family of Ghana, 

or Kibbuta Family in Icraol, or Soviet 

Fexnily in Iloscow 

Directionc to the Wcctbrcok School arc enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 



Andrew A. Fccorco:'© 
Chaii\ca:i, oocial studies 
Steering Cocjnittoo 
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APPENDIX CC 




Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

757 THIRD AVENUE. NEW YORK. N.Y. 10017 



HERBERT A. JULICH 
SaUs Manager, Elementary 

EASTERN REGION 



Mr. Andrew Pecoraro 
Manetuck Elementary School 
Van Buren Avenue 
West Islip, New York 11795 

Dear Mr. Pecoraro: 



The page references which have been added to the twenty 



Performance Objectives for social studies, prepared by the West 
Islip Schools, suggest one or two places in the text where specific 
objectives could be developed. In no case do the page references 
exhaust all of the possibilities that exist for such development 
within each text. 



It should be noted that no reference was made to the 



Teacher's Edition. A casual glance at the Teacher's Edition will 
show that an even larger number of references might have been made 
from the Teacher's Edition alone. These page references are meant to 
indicate only how thoroughly the objectives of the program match in 
intent the objectives listed by the West Islip committee. 



The page references are from a single text, THE SOCIAL 



SCIENCES, CONCEPTS AND VALUES, Second Edition, Level Brown (Grade 6). 
The Fourth or Fifth Grade books would have been equally as rich in 
opportunities to develop the committee's objectives. 



It should also be noted that no reference was made to the 



filmstrips or to the Student Activity Books that accompany THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, CONCEPTS AND VALUES, Grades 4-6. 



I have attached to this letter an evaluation form which 



indicates in a precise way what the authors believed the teaching 
goals of the program to be. I have also attached a brief description 
of the filmstrips. You can see how they too fit the Performance 
Objectives you are working toward. 



Lastly, I want to assure you that, if the committee would 



like more information, I would be most happy to set a date to meet 
with them. 



December 8, 1975 




Sincerely 



HAJram 



two enclosures 
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WNET/13 ■ 

ADD^TtT^TV nn 356 WEST 58 ST. 

Air^ir^ilihDXA DP YORK. N.Y. 10019 

(212) 262M200 
EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 

EBUCilTION 

December 9, 1975 DIVISION 



m 



Manetuk School 
Van Buren Avenue 
West Islip, NY 11795 



Attention ; Andrew A. Pecoraro , Principal 
5 £ «' w'^"^ , Dear Mr, Pecoraro : 

yiA^;^V;'j' Thank you for making it possible for me to meet informally 

fii! ^^W^- with your teachers in order to complete the School Television Service's 

Teacher Feedback Survey for 1975-1976. All the teachers were very 

cooperative. 



I will give the Performance Objectives for Social Studies, 
which you have designed for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades to our 
Programming Department, Perhaps, it may prove helpful to them when 
they are previewing ITV series for those grade levels in Social Studies, 

The entire survey will be completed by March 1, 1976. At 
that time you will be hearing from me again concerning the results and 
conclusions drawn as a result of the project. 

I really enjoyed having the opportunity to spend the day at 
the Manetuk School. I will not forget your support and cooperation. If 
there is ever anything I can do for you in the future, please do not 
hesitate to call me. 



Sincerely, 



Anne Marie Santoro 
Utilization Coordinator 




AMS:RM 



ps: I have enclosed our brochure, which outlines the various workshops 
available from the School Television Service. 



Enclosure 
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APPEhTUX 



November 22, 197^ 

TO: V/illiam Beck, Coordinator of Secondary Curriculum 
FROM: Andrew A, Pecoraxo, Chairman, Social Studies Committee 
RE: Social Studies Curriculum i-^aterials 

I have enclosed copies of the Table of Contents from the 
Social Studies Curriculum Data Book (S^oial Science Education 
Consortium Inc», Boulder, Colorado), These evaluations apply 
from grades K - 12. I have also enclosed sample analyses for 
your information. 

I v;ould be happy to share these analyses of curriculum 
materials v/ith you and your teachers in the junior and senior 
high schools. 

Copy to Roger V/ilson, Chairman, Social Studies Department 
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APPEirDIX TF 



April 9, 1975 

TO: Roger Wilson, Chairman - Secondary Social Studies 

FROM: Andrew A. Pecoraro, Elemcnteiry Social Studies 

Steering Committee 

I have enclosed a copy of "Perspective: A Social Studies 
Handbook for Secondaxy Teachers, 7 - 12" which I recently 
received from the Social ;i;tudies Consortium up-date service© 

This looks like a valuable manuai for teacher training. 
Copy to Mr. Beck, Secondary Coordinator 
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\VSST ISLIF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
West Islip, Long Island, New York 



Dr. Daryl W, Pelletier 
Superintendent of Schools 



Dr. Paul E. Kirdahy 
Assistant Superintendent 
for iJlementary Education 



This handbook represents the culmination of the research of the 
Social Studies Steering and Study Committees. The handbook is intended 
to serve as a teaching guide for implementation of the adopted social 
studies curriculum for grades ^ - 6. It will be revised on the basis 
of teacher feedback. 



Andrew A. Pecoraro, Chairman 
Social Studies Steering Committee 
January 9, I976 



Steering Committee 



Study Committee 



Robert Gaggin 
Rosalie Gianna 
Carl Harris 



Mildred Andersen 
Richard Carlsen 
Frances Corcoran 
Doris Jacobs 



Doni Judkowitz 
Susan Levy 



Elaine Klein 
Genevieve Oliver 
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INTRODUCTION 



The achievement of the West Jslip Ferfoniiance Objectives is the goal 
of the social studies curriculum for grades ^~6. The objectives reflect 
the demands of contemporary thought in elementary social studies. 

The recommended projects which have been field-tested and evaluated 
in West Islip satisfy the performance objectives. 

The ecclectic model reflects Ihe interdisciplinary requirements of 
the nev/ . r ^^l studies, including the areas of anthropology, economics, 
hj/i-ry, geography, political science, sociology, and social psychology. 

The ijiquiry approach to learning pervades the program. Students com- 
pleting the social studies program will have experienced several projects 
stressing the inductive approach to learning. One project. The Concept 
of Ctilture (Grade 5), provides children with experiences in deductive 
leaxning. 

The model is designed to accommodate a variety of teaching styles, 
including individualization, contracting, team-teaching, small and large 
group instmiction. 

The performance objectives are minimal objectives to be achieved. 
The objectives should be refined to meet the specie • ; '^eds of each class 
to respond to the vari2mces in age, maturity, and aoility of children. 

Criterion-referenced tests designed to measure tho attainment of the 
performance objectives should be developed by teachers for their grade 
level. 
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W£S1' J SLIP PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
We^-^t Islip, New York 



PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL STUDIES rlDUCATION 



1. It seeks to emphasize the teachins of concepts rather 
than the accumulation of data» 

2. It seeks to provide all students v/ith the values, skills, 
understandings, and knowledge needed to cope with the 
pressing social problems of our age. 

3. It attempts to incorporate into the curriculum basic, 
concepts drawn from the disciplines of anthropology, 
economics, geography, history, political science, 
sociology^ and social psychology. 

k» It attempts to develop skills and research techniques 
sequentially. 

5» It attempts to provide learning activities that aim*at 
conceptualization through the techniques of inquiry 
and discovery. 

6. It emphasizes the use of multi-media resources. 



2 
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/est Ifllip Public ;!jchools 



£?rPi^ii^Ai;v;.,^ JHs.ti^.yiii^'vt. ^i^^pjr±r^^ ^PP..yyJ'y^?^y.sS. Ppp^^^-^s. 

Given a selection of iter.is and ideas sucG-ated by hi:i peers, the student 
will : 

Au Group the items or ideas in a variety of ways 
(formulating concepts) 

B. r::plain tiie rec.sons for the groupings (justifying 
coaceptG) 

C. Test the accuracy and validity of the Groupings 

Given a set of pictures, objects, and/or information about various topics, 
the studvnt will: ^ * 

A. Ideiitify v/hat the items have in C'.ru;ion, ai:id mc-;ce an 

appropriate generalization on the basis of the coi-ir.:onality 

Bo Test the accuracy of the generalization on the basis of 
additional information 



9^^^j:F^I^KJr'-I?SI't^^Pll FSPFi.pLypF^^J'^f of Sources 

Given a particular topic or question, the student v;ill: 

A. Gather inforr.;ation on the topic or question frora 
\^ariety of sources 

Bp Compare the information so gathered 

Co Ev: luate the reliability and authenticity of the 
sources of inforniation 



^^2:23^^S^^.?^9SP}^P^ piscussions: 

Given a group discussion situation, the student uill demonstrate 
ability to take pai'-t in the discussion by: 

A. Presenting his o\m ideas 

B. Demonstrating a \;illingness to expaiid and clarify his 
ideas 

C. Li;:tening to others 

D. Commenting on, paraplirasing and building on the ideas 
of others 
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Applies to intermediate grades -z 



Given a gi'oup activity situation and uinii::al adult supervision, the 
Gtudent v;ill deu'ionstrate an ability to tclze part in cxn activity by: 

A« Helping to establish the purpose and/or nature of 
the activity 

B. Taking part in the activity 



60 Proble m Solvi ng 

Given a description of situations and/or events su^icesting possible 
problems, either of an interpersonal or more broadly social nature, 
the student v;ill: 

A* Identify a possible problem or problems 

Suggest possible solutions to the problem or problems 
* C. Suggest possible consequences of the proposed solutions 



Fe e l i n^s , At 1 1 1 ude 0^ and Vy.lues 

Given an event or a description of an event involvir.g perso2is, the 
student will: 

Ao Identify the v^irious feelings a p.^rsoa or per/jons involved in 
the event rr.Ay iiave experienced 

Bp Identify possible reasons for those infcired feelings 

* C» Identify possible fature behaviors that may occur because 
of thoGO feelings 

Do Relate those feelings to his ov;n orcporiences 



8% Attitudes 

Gj.ven an evont or a description of an event involving persons, 
the student \;ill: 

Ao Identify attitudes the person or persons involved in the 
event may seen to have 

Bo Iden"" i ^'y .ble sources of those ci'ctitudos 

* C=. Identify po'^jsible future b-.haviors v;hic' . ivxy occur 
because of these attitud-A? 

D. Relate those attitudes to his ov;n oxp»Drioncos 
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9. }^:luo£ 

Given an event or a dOGcription of an event involving- 
persons, tho stuclunt idll: 

A. Identify thu values the pcr:;on or pci'-ons involved in 
the event may hold 

B. Identify the pocsible sources of these values, 

C. Identify possible future behaviors that may occur 
because of these values 

D. Isolate those values to his own experiences 

10« ,?^JL^ir£.^.j^Ai 15^1^1. Persons 

^J''^^^ ^^^^f^'P^io^^ some needs of botli individuals and grows 
of individuals, the student will: 

Ao Identify existing services provided by various governir.ents, 
business and labor groups, public and private organizations, 
and individuals that meet these needs 

B. Identify why these needs raust be net by various service 
organizations and agencies 

Ao Given a list of occupations, the student will place the 
occupations into appropriate occupational clusters 

B. Given a description of a particular occupation or 
occupational cluster, the student will identify ways 
in which that occupation or occupational cluster is 
related to other occunations 

Co Given a description of c?. particular occupation, the 

student will identify skills and competencies, as well 
as cognitive and affective factors 

Given a description of a particular school activity or 
area of learning, either cognitive or affoc^:ive, the student 
v/ill Identify the relationship between that activity or 
area of learning and possible vocational, ,avocationcl or 
career pursuits 

Given a description of a particular occupation, the 
student will identify: 

(1) Possible n^erj-is of obtaining information about the 
nature of that occupation, :md, 

(2) various approaches to and skills fcr applyiiig for a 
job related to that occupation 
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A. Oivon a do^jcription of VL.riour. cccir.l (c\;ltur£il) bohr.viors, 
both individuc.l end ^jroup, tl:o ::tucIorit will identify the 
individuals or £;roupG witl:in thj.t oocioty or culture that 
rr.c\y hr,vo affected thoa>.' bohr.viors 



* B. Given a list of ctcter.ionts concornin^ tlio tra-:cn:ittar.cc 
of cultural traits, the student will identify those tliat 
ore- the more defensible from a social science standpoint 



13 • AdgTotinr:; Biolog^ical jMierit_c:nces_ tp^ the Unvironmont 

Ao Given a description of a particular environment. -.^.ent 
v/ith (a) identify v/ays in v/hich man has adapted 
environment, and (b) demonstrate an understanding these 
adaptions have resulted in sii;-ilaritics cxid differences 

B, Given a list of stateraents concerning the off-cts of both 
'jredity and environment on nrji, the student v;ill ider.tify 
those stater/.eiits that are the more defensible fi'om a social 
science standpoint 



1^ o Co ripar c'ti ve Cu l t ure s^ 

A. Given a de-scription cf tv;o cultures or subcultures, the 
student will identify: (a) some of tl:e v;::ys in which the 
tv;o cultures or subcultures nay differ and be alilce; and 
(b) possible ruosor^s for the sir.-.ilarities and differences, 
as ::^easur^d by r.iinii.;um criteria on an objectives-referenced 
test 9 



B. Given a description of a pluralistic society, tliu student 
will identify: (a) so:v;^ of the groups, prj?ticularly ctiinic, 
racial, and religious groups, that are a pcjrt of that society; 
•.-id (b) hov; the vcjrious groups are alike and different. 

Given a description of some of the groups, p."irticularl\y etlmic, 
ra-^.i::!, and religious groups, i:hat ncy b^- a pcjrt of a plureJL- 
istic society, the student will identify: (a) the role such 
groups lio.ve played in that society; (b) some problems of 
prejudice and discrir.dnaticn that may exist in terms of these 
groups; rjid (c) some possible m.eans of overcoming problems cf 
prejudice and discrimin?.tiou 
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15. The Concept of Chango 

Given a description of an individual, a group of individuals, or nn 
institution of government that has changed or is in n^-ed of change. $ 
the student : 

A. V;ill identify those conditions and/or events thr.t may bring 
about the ne^d for chcjigc 
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B. Will identify tlio ch.-:r:.cturictic3 of thr.t inciividu:.!, 
£;roup, institution, or so''^:nu:ont th. .t r.i:.y vchj cIic^vjk^s 
oithor pocsiblo or v^ry cliificult 

C» V/ill identify how the- clicii^^.s nir.y bo offoctod 

D» \/ill identify possible conGcquonccG of vr.riou:3 chr.ngcs 



^s:P?L^..921}P:::y'^P^SS^^P^?FJ^\K Ipp^-p^'j'^}!?^^^'^^ Concept of Cl^xonology ^ 
>.u3.tij)le CvTAiso and^ liif I'oct , r£id_Historio;j;i\'"j:hjr 

A. Given c. list of fai..ilirjr ovonts, either recent or historical, 
the student wil.\ plr.cc those events in cluronolocicr-l order 

B. Given a certain event, either recent or historical, the student 
v/ill identify several causes and several effects 

Co Given an account of an event or era, either recent or hi: toricc?.l 
the student v/ill identify tl;e possible values, biases, and viev/- 
points of tl'.e author of the e.ccount 



The riature of Kules^ arid La\/s^ 

Ao Given a rule or lav/, a student vlll identify: 

(1) hov; that rule or lav/ contributes to the v;ell-being 
of individuals and society iu (general; 

(2) in v/hat v/c'.ys the rule or lav; might be chrai^ed to if.prove it 

(5) v/hat the consequences of such changes nii^-ht be 

B, Given a description of the clian^ing froods and values of a 
group or of a society, the studr-nt \;ill identify hov/ the 
rules and lav;s ox that group or society chc-nge to accor/irr.odate 
the new needs and values 

C« Given a deGcr-\-tion 01 a particl■l^\r social system, the student 
vill ider.tify those groups or forces v/ithin that syr.ter.i that 
affect its rules and lav/s 



Econo: lic^ Choices Derive f£Pj'-l_^-'^^-l'-^GS oiid Affect Policy 

Ao Given a description of a country ^s resources, and c-.lso given 
a description of the iieedo of that country, the student v/ill 
identify v;:ict seer;.s to be i.,iportant to t]u.t nrtion on the basis 
^f the needs it chooses to rcet \/ith its resources 

B, Giv^en a description of a salable thing, tlie student v/ill 
identify factors that affect its value 
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C« Giv(?n a description of conour.ior actionG aiic'./or choicer, 

the student \;ill ideaitify v;ayr; i.\\eso actions and/cr clioiceG 
m:\y affect the producer's product 

A. Giver, an illustration or a vcrbr.l dCGcription of the natural 
environniont, the ctudent will identify ho\; r.-.an's basic needs 
have been i/iet , thi"ou;;;a the use or manipulation of the ejiviron- 
nient 

* B, Given an illustration or a verbal description of iv.a]i's use 

or r.ianipulation of the natural environi/.cnt , the student \/ill 
identify possible consequences, both positive ejid negative, 
of thL-.t use or manipulation 



Given his locc.l neighborhood, his school, and/or a classroom, 
the student \;ill construct a siiiiple map of ti:at nei^rhborhood, 
school, and/cr classroom 

Given a variety of coa:ion mr.ps, the student v/ill identify by 
name tlie types and/or varieties 



A. 



B. 



Co Given a map aiid/or a globe, 
use of the key 

* D. Given a map and/or a globe, 
and judgmants as to how the 
area might affect the lives 



the student v.dll interpret it by 

the student v/ill \:]ckc observations 
^;;oojraphic conditions of r. certain 
of the people v;ho live there 
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Tcachinf^ ntratcp:ios 

The followini:^ chart developed by Dr« Jack R. Fracnkel 



planning and evaluation of social 


studies activities 


which 


utilize 


inductive thinking. 








Statement : PiJrnone 


of Activity 




INTAKE (I) 


ORGANIZING (O) 


Dn:^IOr:STPATION (D) 


CREATIV/: (C) 


Reading 


Outlining 


Role-playing 


Solving problems 


Viewing 


Charting 


Describing 


Songs 


Listening 


Stating 


Writing 


Buildings 


Tasting 


Summarizing 


Discussion 


Writing letters 


Touching 


Diagraming 


Drawing 


Short story 


Interviewing 


Time Line 


Story telling 


Miming 


Observing, Fie 


.Id Trip Sorting 


Building 


Composing games 




Categorizing 


Reporting 


Role-playing 




Mapping 


Explaining 


Writing stoi^ies 




Quest ion-Ani.wer 


Analyzing 


Murals 




Question-asking 


Demonstration 


Cartooning 




Restating 


Debating 


Poems 






P'hotographing 


Question-asking 






Sketcliing 





The purpose of the social studies activity should be stated. InteiJce 
(I) skills precede organization (o) skills. A variety of activities to 
demonstrate (D) the previous skills is suggested. Social studies activities 
should culminate with creativity (C) projects. 

The chart is a teacher reference tool which should insure purpose, 
balance, and sequence of social studies activities. 
Suggested Sequence - 1,0, D,C, or I,0,I,0,D,D,C, or 1,0,0, D,C,C, etc. 
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GRADE h 



OUR V;ORKIMG V/OHLD 



Student Materials 

University of Colorado 
Our Working V/orld 
"Regions of the U. S.*' 
Lawrence Senesh 
Science Research Associates 
Chicago, 1975 

Problem Book 

Social Science Satellite Kit 



Teacher Materials 

"Regions of the U. S." 

Teachers Research Guide 
Problem Book - Teachers Edition 

^^New Paths in Social Science 
Curriculun Design" 

Lawrence Senesh 



FAMILY OF MAN 



Student Materials 

University of Minnesota 
Family of Man Project 
Family of Sajrly New England 

Media Kit XFENTG 
Selective Educational Equipment, 
Newton, Mass. 1973 



Teacher Materials 

Family of Early New England 
Teacher's Resource Guide XFENOl 

"The Rationale and Overview of 
^ the Family of Man Social Studies 
Curriculum" - Dr. Edith West 



PFLAUM 



Student Materials 



Teacher Materials 



Dimensions of Personality 
"Here I Am" 

Walter Linbacher, Ph. D. 
Pf laum/Standard 
Dayton, Ohio I969 



"Here I Am" - Teacher's Edition 
Spirit Masters //IOI98 



195 
13 



OUR woi^ii.G v;qrld 

Teachers should use chapters of Our V/orking 'norld as a framework 
to achieve the V/est Islip Periorirance Objectives. Chapters selected 
in Our Working World should be taught in their entirety. 

Teaching strategies 

"Suggestions and activities to achieve the niajor concepts of each 
chapter appear in outline form in the teacher's nianual. Specific objec 
tives of Our V/orking World are listed on pp. 15-20« 

Large and small group activities including role-playing, committee 
work and class discussion are suggested for successful implementation o 
the progrcun." 
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F;>JaJ.Y OF M AN 

The Family of Mai; project chcv.ld be ti:uG-t in ccr^ junction with 
Our Working Ivorlri, Chapter IP - New England: Staying Up To Date. 

Teachi ng Strategi es: 

'The project places emphasis on concept fornuation, categorization 
and generali;:ation. The inductive approach is an essential component 
of the program. 

The Teacher's Resource Guide provides detailed strategies for 
teaching Unit 1 - 50. Objectives, content, and media are included for 
each unit. Behavioral Objectives are listed on pg. l6. General objectives 
of generalization, attitudes and skills are stated on pp. 17-l8. 

Units designed to satisfy specific performance objectives may be 
taught out of sequence." 
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Tb.o I>o ■lationchi p Botv/o on tV. o Fovl'or::-.n::co Ob l ectivGa 
nnd rV,n;i.l.v of i.nn rro jcot 



Moot Islip 

rerforn'^ico 

O bjective 

2 - Gcneralij^ations 



3 - Information 
Gathering 

10 - Services Available 

to People 

11 - V/orld of V/ork 

12 - Tramsnittance of 

Cultural Traits 

13 - Biology and 

Environment 

13 - Biology and 
Environment 

1^1- - Comparative Cultures 

1^ - Cocipajrative Cultures 

ih - Comparative Cultures 

1^ - Comparative Cultures 
I'r - Comparative Cultures 



Family .of Kan 



Unit 
2, 3 

6, 7 

31-36 

37 

>3,Vf 
2^,25 
28 

20-23 
26,27 
38-^2 

^5-^7 
^9,50 



l6 - History, Chronology, k 
Multiple Cause & Effect 

20 - Map and Globe Skills 12-19 



Ci incept 

iTi Curious About Social 
Data and Hur^ Bcliavioi* 

Site 

Geography Differences 

Division of Labor 
Interdependence 

Division of Labor 
In t e r do pe ndence 

Socialisation 



Cultural Use of the 
Environment 

Cultural Use of the 
Environment 

Cultural Univcrsals 

Cultural Diversity 

Norms, Values 
Socialization 

Cultural Universals 

Cultures are Unique and 
Universal 

Differentiation of past, 
present and future 

Maps, symbols 
Direction 



Pages 
28, 29 

60 

66, 67 

^^3-^6 
^f9-50 
61-65 

63-70 
72, 73 

26 

35-^2 



.'oce: Ferformance Objectives ^, 3 9 ard 6 may be satisfied by each unit* 
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DIKENSIONS OF P:-:R30NALITY 
TorAChinn CtratcgicG 

"Parent participation in the pro.'^ram is encouraged. 
(See Note to Parents, pc« 82. )" 

Skill iu the techniques of diccuscion and c^oup processes are 
essential for the success of the program. The teacher must 
empathize with a respect children's privacy and feelings. 

Units may be taught bi-weekly. It is not necessary to 
teach the chapters in sequence. 
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Kelatiunis lii n i3';t\s\^en './or ^ t L slin l\iv £orr:\nco Objectives 
arui D.i irons iona of 1'i'rL.onnlity _i^r or:rafn 

Grade k 

West Islip 
Performance 



Objectives 


Chauter 


Title 


Key Concept 


#7 - Feelings 


2 


Knowing I'm Alive 


Awareness 




' 3 


How Do I Know It's Morning? 


ScnsQB 




4 


My Feelings Are Real 


Emotion 




8 


I Always Behave Myself 


Behavior 




9 


Wlien I Cried for Help 


Early Learning 




10 


My '1'iirrors" 


Self-Image 


#8 - Attitudes 


7 


How Different Are We 


Prejudice 




5 


The Body I've Inherited 


Heredity 


#9 - Values 


Skillfully led class discussion of any unit will 




assist 


in value clarification. 
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Summary Ch'\rt of rprfo rmnnco Ob h jyo.'; At, t,-iino(l Ih^ln i^ 

■ I ■ II •* . .» II II 

Family uf I/iti aiiu I iMaui.i i'lu l«;i.ts 



Family 
OVnV of r:an Pflnum 



Fanily 
0\W of Man 



Pflaum 



3 

k 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 



11 X 

12 • 

13 X 

l^f X 

15 • 

16 X 

17 X 

18 X 

19 X 

20 X 



ERIC 
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Grade 3 

The Our Working World i Concepts of Culture, UCL\ and 
PflaujTi projects are recomn'icnded for grade 5« 

Chapters within the units of Our Working World are related 
to common themes. Individual chapters within the region units need 
not be taught in sequence. 

UCLA chapters related to Our Working World units appear in 
parenthesis on the following chsirt. 

The Dimensions of Personality units may be taught bi-weekly 
in any seqj^ence. 



OUR WOliKING WORIJD 

Student Materials 

University of Colorado - 

Our ^■''orking World 
*»The American V/ay of Life" 

Lawrence Senesh 
Science Research Associates 

Chicago, 1975 

Problem Book 

Social Science Satellite Kit 
(SSSK) 



xoacher Materials 

"The y\merican V/ay of Life" 
Teacher 'g KsGource Guide 

Problems Book - Teachers Edition 

"New Paths in Social Science 
Curriculum Design - Lawrence Senesh 



UCLA 

Student Katerials Teacher Materials 

University of California at "Your Rights and Responsibilities 

Los An^^oles As An Am'^rican Citizen" 

"Your Rights and Responsibilities A Teaching Guide 
As An American Citizen" 

A Civics Casebook • 

Charles M. Quigley . 

Ginn and Comnany 

Lexington, Mass. 1972 
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Georgia 



Student Materials 

University of Georgia 
Anthropology Curriculum 

Project 
"The Concept of Culture" 
Pupil Text, Pub. # l6 
Pupil Study Guide, Pub. 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia, 1965 



Teacher Materials 

Concepts of Culture 
Teacher's Backj-round Material: 
The Arunta, The Kajak, 
The American 



Pflaum/Standard 

Student Materials Teacher Materials 

Dimensions of Personality "I'm Not Alone" - Teacher's Edition 

"I'm Not Alone" Spirit Masters //10197 

Walter Limbacker, Ph. D. 
Pflaum Stcindard 
Dayton, Ohio 1969 



20(> 

2k 



UCLA 

Teaching Strategies 

An overview of teaching strategies is provided on pg^ 2 
of the teaching guide. 

The UCLA project chapters related to Our V/orking V/orld 
units appear in the following chart in parentheses. 
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GEORGIA 

Page 67 of the practieum contains an overview of the 
Georgia project. The project is designed to be taught 
sequentially during a one-month period* 

Relationship Between the V/est Islir) Performance Objectives 

And The Georgia Project 

West Islip Performance 

Objectives Concept of Culture 



12 


- Transmittance of Cultural 
Traits From Person to 
Person 


Chapter II - Enculturation 




- Comparative Cultures 


Chapter III - Cultural Universals 
and Cultural Variations 


' 15 


- The Concept of Change 


Chapter V - Culture Dynamics 
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DIK£;^3I0Is S OF V^RJOK/ILITY 
Toachir.;? Stratof^y 

''Parent participation in the program is encouraged. (See Kote to 
Parents, ps« 82) 

Skill ip the tecluiiques of discussion and croup processes are 
essential for the success of the prosram. The teacher r.iuat empathize 
with a respect children's' privacy and feelings* 

Units may be taught bi-weekly. It is not necessary to teach the 
chapters in sequence." 
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Di;-:.-:::3io::s of F2!?,-:or,'ALiTY 







est Is.H.n l'>r t'or:r\ncr^ Ohir^ctives 


and 












Grade 5 




Fcrf ormanco 
Ob.ioctives 


Chapter 


Title 


Key Concept 






What I Think of Myself 


Self-Image 




6 


V/hen I Feel Jealous 


Sibling Rivalry 




7 


Feelings and the Family 


Respecting £Imotions 


• 


17 


The Need to Belong 


Belonging to the 
Classroom Group 




12 . 


Growing Up Safe 


Security 


#8 - Attitudes 


Skillfully led class discussion of 


any unit will 




satisfy the attitudes performance objective. 


#9 - Values 


14 


The Price of Belonging 


Individual vs. the 
Group 




15 


Torn Tv/o Ways 


Family vs» the 
Group 



ERIC 
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Summary Chart of Performance Objectives Attained Usinf; 
the ^th Grade Our V.'orkin!: '.vorld, Geornia , 



OWW Georgia Pflaum UCLA 

1 X X 



2 

3 
k 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 



P 



OWW GeorfTia Pflaum UCLA 

11 X 

12 X 

15 X 

14 X X 

15 X X X 

16 X 

17 X X 

16 X 

19 X 

20 X 
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Grade 6 

The Our V/orking V/orld, Michigan Social Science Laboratory 
Units, and Pflaum projects are recommended for grade S. 

Chapters within the units of Our Working World are related 
to common themes. Individual chapters within the region units 
need not be taught in sequence. 

The Michigan Unit One is a prerequisite to the other units. 

Dimensions of Personality units may be taught bi-weekly in 
any sequence. 

OUR V;0RKING V/ORLD 



Student Materials 



Teacher Materials 



University of Colorado - 



"Regions of the V/orld^' - Teacher's 
Resource Guide 



Our Working World 
''Regions of the World'' 
Lawrence Senesh 
Science Research Associates 
Chicago, 1973 



"New Paths in Social Science 

Curriculum Design" - Lawrence Senesh 



Problem Book - Teacher' 



s Edition 



Problem Book 

Social Science Satellite Kit 
(SSSK) 



MICHIGAN 



Student Materials 



Teacher Materials 



University of Michigan 
Social Science Laboratory Units 
Lippitt, Fox and Schaible 
Science Research Associates 
Chicago, 1969 



Social Science Resource Book 
Records (4) 



Social Science Laboratory Units 
Teacher's Guide 



"The Teachers' Role in Social 
Science Investigation" 



EKLC 
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PFLAUM 



Stud'?r!t Materials Teachei* Mnt crisis 

Dimensions of Personality "Becoming Myself" - Teacher's Edition 

"Becoming Myself" Spirit Masters /?01963 

V/alter Limbacher, Ph. D. 
Fflaum Standard 
Dayton, Ohio 1969 
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OUR WORKING V/OHLD 
Tcachin,^ Strategies 

Suggestions and activities to achieve the major concepts 
of each chapter appe£ir in outline form in the teacher's manual. 
Specific objectives of Cur Working V.'orld are listed on pp# 15-21. 

Large and sjnall group activities includinr: role-playing, 
committee work, and class discussion are suggested for successful 
implementation of the program. 
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MICHIGAN 

Toachinj; StratoKies 

Unit One is a prerec^uisite to the six other units. The 
students are introduced to the techniques utilized by social 
scientists to investigate human behavior. 

Units 2-6 may be taught out of sequence. 
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PFLAUM 



PsLTOnt participation in the- program is encouragnd. 
(See Note to Parents, pg, 20^). 

Skill in the techniques of discusGion ajid group processes 
are essential for the success of the program. The teacher 
must empathize with aiid respect children* privacy and feelings • 

Units may be taught bi-weekly. It is not necessary to teach 
the chapters in sequence. 
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DIlv'lMSIONS OF P/iRi^OrJALITY 



I^clationchip Bctv;ocr. Vest Inlin Perforrr.ar.ee Ob.iecti.ves 




and Dimensions of Personality 1-rof^ram 








Grade 6 




West Islip 

Performance 

Objectives 


Chapter 


Title 


Key Concept 


#7 - Feelings 


1 


Finding Ky Feelings 


Kmoti nn as a 

Driving Force * 




2 


Speaking Without Words 


Expression of Emotion 




3 


How I Feel Now 








My Feelings Are Divided 


Ambivalence in Family 
Relationships 




6 


Learning to be a Friend 


Feelings About Friends 




8 


I Don' t Like Me 


Self-Dislike 




9 


If I Dislike Myself 


Consequences of 
Self-Dislike 




13 


My Emotional Growth 


Growth 


rtO rV O uUCieo 


Skillfully led class discussion of 


units will 




satisfy 


the attitudes performance 


objective. 


#9 - Values 


5 


Learning Where I Stand 


Competition 8c Cooperation 
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Summary Chart of Pcrf ormnrice Objectives Attained Using 
tho ()t;i Gi'ado Cur ,-,'orkiii'-: Woi'ld , 
MictiiKan and rflaum Projocta 



OVM Michip-an Pflaum 



1 X 



3 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 



OW M ichif^an Pflaum 



11 X 

12 X 

13 X 

Ik X 

15 X 

16 X 

17 X 

18 X 

19 X 

20 X 
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